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“THE peace of the whole world can 
never again be broken, and interna- 
tional wrong on a vast scale can never 
again occur, while England and America 
stand together as the bulwark of free- 
dom and democracy.” This sentence 
from Mr. Marling’s address of welcome 
to the Prince of Wales, on the occasion 
of his visit to the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, expresses a sentiment 
Which, throughout the time that Yanks 
and Tommies were fighting shoulder to 
houlder, was uppermost in the minds of 
Americans and British alike. In the 
following the great victory in 

hich they had been joint partakers, the 
mtiment became, if anything, stronger 
han ever, and found utterance in a 
thousand stirring forms. If it now 
ems to have been dimmed, or to have 
deen thrust into the background, by some 
f the untoward developments of our do- 
hestic wrangle over the peace treaty, 
mat is all the more reason why Ameri- 
tans who have a sense for what is of 
biding worth and of vital import should 


take every opportunity to reassert it, and 
to restore it to that place in the public 
mind which rightfully belongs to it. For 
nothing is more certain than that the 
welfare of both countries, and of all the 
world, is inseparably bound up with the 
maintenance of genuine friendship and 
good will between England and America. 


[THE journey of the Prince of Wales 

across the ocean would be quite justi- 
fied if he had come to tell us no more 
than is said in one sentence of his ad- 
dress of thanks to the American people 
for the welcome which he has doubtless 
by this time found to be genuine. “Your 
aims,” he said, “are as democratic as 
ours.” The easy—and justified—assump- 
tion, coupled with the sense of gratifying 
discovery, is worth tons of “propaganda.” 
Politically, a fair case could be made out 
in support of the view that England is 
more democratic than America. The quick 
responsiveness of government to the will 
of the people, the speed and certitude 
with which that will can be discovered, 
the easy access for men of ability to a 
political career in which they find them- 
selves unhampered by considerations of 
the locality in which they happen to re- 
side, must seem even to an unprejudiced 
mind vastly more flexible and democratic 
than our own more cumbersome methods 
of executing the popular will. Theoreti- 
cally, it is undoubtedly more democratic; 
practically, in a time of stress like that 
through which the world is passing, 
there is probably not a great deal to 
choose between the two. In no respect 
is the British system more democratic 
than in the fact that it gladly maintains 
a royal family to furnish an element of 
permanence and continuity, with a view 
to keeping every thing else as delicately 
answerable to the public will as possible. 


N the social relations the theoretical 

advantages lie all with us, and in prac- 
tice, too, if we consider England only as it 
was at the close of the Victorian era. But 
even here it may be remarked that there 
is no social tyranny so relentless as one 
that is not quite sure of itself, none quite 
so harsh as one that is not entirely sat- 
isfied with itself. Coming down to the 
individual, the Englishman, certainly, is 
less tolerant of abuses, little and big, 
than the American; he is more ready to 
try to get something done about it, with 


a firmer conviction that something, some- 
how, will be done. The English would 
not put up with the municipal tyrannies 
that many Americans lie under with only 
an occasional wriggle of protest; and so 
on down to those minima of life with 
which the law does not concern itself. 


[N truth, however, the two democracies 

are conceived on quite different plans. 
The British, a small and singularly hom- 
ogeneous people reaching out from a gen- 
uinely national capital through the whole 
world; ours, sprawlingly continental. 
sending ambassadors from a thousand 
localities to a sort of neutral trysting 
place. The Englishman suffers from the 
fact that he is generally disinclined to be 
anything but insular; we, when we de- 
sire to be something more than parochial, 
from a tendency to vague diffuseness. 
The English have long been known to be 
mad. An observer among us to-day, not- 
ing us at the game of fast-and-loose with 
the destinies of the world while we dis- 
cover British plots to annex the State 
of Maine, might well wonder whether we 
had not got more than our share of the 
common heritage. But the Prince very 
tactfully put it, not that we were each 
equally democratic in precisely the same 
way, but that each as ardently as the 
other desired to be democratic—“Your 
aims are as democratic as ours.” And 
this is a compliment that carries gifts 
in either hand. 


T= New Republic is devoting to the 
laudable enterprise of making known 
the truth about America the same kind 
of energy which it has so long mani- 
fested in relation to Russia. In the lat- 
ter case, it has been possible for the 
“kept organs of capitalism” to plead dis- 
tance and difficulty as an excuse for their 
falsehoods; but no such excuse is avail- 
able as regards the state of things here 
at home. What that is, the New Republic 
makes absolutely plain in these carefully 
weighed words: 


In substance the press, the politicians and 
the employing class are now saying to labor, 
“We forbid you to challenge the existing dis- 
tribution of economic power in this country. 
We will not discuss as an open question 
whether that power, as it is now exercised and 
distributed, makes for productive efficiency, 
establishes a high and general standard of liv- 
ing or supplies the wage-earners with any suf- 
ficient motive to be actively interested in their 
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work and loyal to their employment. . . . 
It will not be for you to decide whether or not 
you want to work or on what terms you pre- 
fer to work. You must work on the terms 
‘which the state in combination with your em- 
ployers decides to be just.” 


The New Republic, however, has an = 
hill task before it. For while every 
open-minded person—in other words 
every thoroughly illuminated enemy of 
“capitalism”’—must recognize the accu- 
racy of the New Republic’s characteriza- 
tion of the attitude of “the press, the pol- 
iticians and the employing class,” the 
tactics adopted by this sinister agglom- 
eration are such as to deceive all but the 
very elect. Take the report, for example, 
just issued by the Industrial Committee 
of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. It is shot through with the spirit 
of progress and liberalism. It places the 
blame for unsatisfactory conditions quite 
as much upon employers as upon em- 
ployees. Not a syllable is to be found in 
it which indicates hostility, or even un- 
friendliness, to labor unions. It proposes 
“the limitation of the economic law of 
supply and demand as a basis of labor 
policy by the utilization of a more human 
doctrine.” It declares for “the establish- 
ment of a recognized and permanent 
method of conference between the em- 
ployer and his employees,” and under 
this head it says: 


The mere willingness of an employer to 
meet employees who have grievances is not 
sufficient. There should be a definite arrange- 
ment—satisfactory to both employers and em- 
ployees—whereby employees can collectively 
take up disputes or matters of common inter- 
est with employers. 

And, as everybody knows, this is but 
one example out of a thousand in which 
a similar spirit is being shown. We are 
not citing them, however, by way of 
showing that the New Republic is 
wrong; its complete mastery of the facts 
about Bolshevik Russia precludes the 
possibility of its being wrong in rela- 
tion to what is going on right here at 
home. But we do confess some curiosity 
as to the precise way in which the New 
Republic reconciles the multitude of ap- 
parent manifestations of a liberal and 
progressive spirit in “the press, the pol- 
iticans and the employing class” with its 
representation of them as a capitalist 
despotism inflexibly arrayed against the 


claims of labor. 
N°? keener personal satisfaction can 
come to a man in high public sta- 
tion than that which Carter Glass is 
entitled to take upon the occasion of his 
relinquishment of the Treasury portfolio 
to accept a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate. When, in the case of one high 
office exchanged for another, the only 
doubt in the public mind is as to 
whether the loss to the old office is coun- 


terbalanced by the gain to the new, the 
tribute to a man’s character and ability 
is as complete as can well be imagined. 
We have often only too much reason to 
fear that public office in our country is 
made unattractive to men of excellence 
not only by its inherent difficulties and 
drawbacks, but also by failure of the pub- 
lic adequately to appreciate high quali- 
ties and great services. Mr. Glass fur- 
nishes at least one example of the rise 
of a man into a position of unchallenged 
respect and honor throughout the nation 
by the sheer merit of his abilities and 
services. 


HE disaster which has overtaken the 

Siberian army, now driven back on 
Omsk and perhaps on the point of re- 
treating still further eastward, will 
greatly rejoice Bolshevik sympathizers 
in America, who see in it the extension 
of the autocracy that sits in Moscow and 
the triumph of their own propaganda 
here in America. Prompt aid on the part 
of America to the patriotic and construc- 
tive forces struggling against Bolshe- 
vism in Russia might have saved mil- 
lions of lives and heavy cost to civiliza- 
tion. Without such aid, Kolchak faced 
insuperable difficulties, in attempting to 
stem the tide without supplies and with 
forces drawn from the scanty population 
of the enormous territory of Siberia. 
Partly owing to the localism of the Si- 
berians, and partly to the arbitrary con- 
duct of many of his subordinates, Kol- 
chak steadily lost hold on the population, 
and his liberal and middle-of-the-road 
policy failed to gain the strong support 
of either right or left. 


The center of gravity now shifts to 
South Russia. The outlook for Denikin, 
deprived of British support and in the 
absence of our own, is not over brighf, 
although the territory occupied by him 
contains the bulk of Russia’s natural 
resources, which are now open for de- 
velopment. His success or non-success 
will depend on the degree of economic 
well-being brought to the liberated popu- 
lation. The Bolshevik power, however, 
is not in itself strengthened. It is en- 
tirely probable that some sort of internal 
revolution will take place at Moscow, for 
the few thousand leaders who alone re- 
main Bolsheviks are not likely long to 
continue to hold the power which they 
exercise by terror and by which they are 
unable to provide for the needs of the 
people. Thousands upon thousands of 
Russians are in the Bolshevik service, 
first because they are obliged to do so in 
order to save their lives, and secondly, 
because they feel that they are helping 
to build an organization that will main- 
tain Russia when the gang of criminals 
at Moscow has been overthrown. It 
would not be surprising if, when this 


takes place, Denikin’s forces and the for- 
mer Soviet armies should unite under 
Russian leadership, actuated alike by the 
desire to repel all foreigners and to re- 
unite Russia, parcelled out by the Paris 
Conference. Of internal struggles for 
power there may be many, and the coun- 
try may, for a considerable period, be the 
scene of lawlessness and disorder, the 
natural result of the general demorali- 
zation brought about by Soviet rule 
Some strong man will rise to the top and 
rule. All talk of constituent assemblies 
and popular elections under such condi- 
tions will be futile. Russia may indeed 
face strong reaction, and if so we, who 
failed to give timely aid and thereby win 
the right to assist in directing the new 
Russia along the paths of liberalism and 
democracy, will bear the heaviest share 
of responsibility. 


E referred last week to the articles 

appearing in the New York “Globe” 
from the pen of its correspondent, Isaac 
Don Levine. These articles bear the un- 
mistakable stamp of Bolshevik inspira- 
tion, and the fact that they contain occa- 
sional criticisms of Bolshevik rule does 
not change their general tenor. They 
are widely quoted by the radical press 
in America as authority for commenda- 
tory comment on the Bolshevik régime 
and the situation it has created in 
Russia. 

The unreliable character of Mr. Le- 
vine’s correspondence is pointedly exem- 
plified in two recent communications. 
On November 2nd, he cables from Berlin 
as follows: 


Rumors circulated abroad about the terror 
in Russia are vicious lies. 
He cables from Copenhagen on Noven- 
ber 10th an account of an interview with 
Chertkov, whom he visited in Moscow, 
in which the latter says: 


It is impossible to work, because I receive $0 
many appeals every day for help from friends 
or persons arrested or condemned to death. 
bis Never before have there been so many 
wholesale arrests and prosecutions. Never be- 
fore has human life been so cheap. 

Further comment on the terror by which 
the Bolsheviks maintain their rule would 
seem to be superfluous. 


HE returns of the French elections 

so far, seem to record a crushing blow 
to the organized Socialists, who, by their 
tampering with Bolshevism, have invited 
defeat. The red terror conjured up by 
them drove the moderate parties into 
each other’s arms. The “Bloc National” 
thus formed is an anti-Bolshevist alli- 
ance, consisting of heterogeneous ele 
ments held together by no other cement 
than this negative formula. But the im- 
mediate danger is the first that must be 
dealt with, and the absorption of domes- 
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tic politics in this one issue of interna- 
tional scope was the surest way to deal 
with it effectively. Where laws and in- 
stitutions are in jeopardy, the nation’s 
first duty is to defend them. It would 
be madness for brothers to be quarreling 
over the cost of repairs while incendi- 
aries were engaged in laying their 
house in ashes. 


INCE the’ issue is thus clear-cut be- 

tween Bolshevists and loyal French- 
men, the victory of the latter implies the 
nation’s approval of the Government of 
Clémenceau and his energetic conduct of 
the war. For within the ranks of the 
organized Socialists will be enlisted all 
those sinister elements which, all through 
the war, were sapping the strength of 
France by the spread of defeatism and 
the agitation for an untimely peace. The 
election of Léon Daudet, the merciless de- 
nouncer of Bolo Pasha and Caillaux, and 
the defeat, in the Department of Sarthe, 
of the latter’s supporters, may be taken 
as symptoms of the people’s verdict. The 
Bolshevist Longuet has also failed to win 
a seat in the new Chamber, a result which 


gains in significance by the fact that | 


under the new electoral system provision 
has been made for minority representa- 
tion. That even the leader of the revo- 
lutionaries in the section where his ad- 
herence was reckoned to be strongest 
could not score a victory under such cir- 
cumstances does honor to the common 
sense and the patriotism of the electo- 
rate. The Communists, having.sown the 
wind which was to blast the fruits of vic- 
tory, are reaping the whirlwind that 
sweeps themselves off their feet. We 
congratulate M. Clémenceau on _ this 
crowning success of his great and glo- 
rious career. 


Wit8 the legislative elections, France 

has entered on a period of intense 
political activity to culminate in the 
nomination of the President by the Par- 
liament which must assemble, at the 
latest, on February 3 of next year. The 
precedence given to the legislative elec- 
tions, which the Commission on Universal 
Suffrage had proposed to be held the very 
last, was fixed upon by a vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies after M. Clémen- 
ceau, in defending it, had put the ques- 
tion of confidence. Their meaning and 
importance would doubtless have been 
lessened and obscured if repeated elec- 
tions, municipal, departmental, and Sen- 
atorial, had dulled the people’s zest for 
the chief contest. 


IX Italy the results, so far, are much 

less disappointing to the Socialists, al- 
though they reckoned to seat 120 candi- 
dates, trusting to the dissension with- 
in the other parties. The pivot on 


which the elections turned was not 
a question of the future but of 
the past. The war has been an emo- 
tion too tremendous to be discarded 
as a business finished and done with. 
Passions are still aflame, and this was an 
opportunity for the citizens, long sub- 
dued into silence by military discipline 
and censorship, to pass sentence on the 
men who are responsible for the war 
and its conduct. This issue, far removed 
from politics, has been the cause of 
schisms within the parties and of alli- 
ances between opposing factions. The 
Liberals especially are hopelessly divided 
into supporters and antagonists of the 
Government. This dissension was to 
bring grist to the mill of the Socialists 
whose doctrinairism makes them im- 
mune from the dissolving effects of the 
war issue. 


The incomplete returns show a result 
not much different from these pessimis- 
tic forecasts. The Socialists have se- 
cured a hundred of the 120 seats they 
had counted on, and the only party that 
can cope with theirs in numbers is the 
party of the Catholics. We shall soon 
learn whether the latter, with the sup- 
port of the liberal groups, will be strong 
enough to oppose both the radicalism of 
the extreme left and the dangerous chau- 
vinism of the militarists who have their 
poetic champion in d’Annunzio. 


HE returns in the General Election 

in Belgium show a Socialist gain at 
the cost of the Catholics and the Liberal 
party. For many reasons this outcome 
had been expected. The Roman Catholic 
party has been in power for the last 
thirty-five years, and this undisputed 
control has left the party machine unfit 
for a contest under greatly altered cir- 
cumstances. Plural voting has been abol- 
ished, and the system of proportional 
representation brought into operation on 
a more extensive scale, both measures 
that could bring no advantage to Liberals 
and Catholics. And as the present coali- 
tion Government consists of members of 
the three leading parties, the elections 
cannot be manipulated by the Cabinet. 
Three of the Ministers in the Cabinet, 
Hymans, Renkin and Vandervelde, op- 
posed one another in the same “arrondis- 
sement,” Hymans being the candidate of 
the Liberals, Renkin of the Catholics, and 
Vandervelde of the Socialists. Another 
circumstance which proved fatal to 
the Catholics is a split in the party 
caused by differences of opinion between 
its leaders as to their attitude towards 
the Flemish movement. Minister of State 
Van ce Vijvere and M. Poullet, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, two prominent Ro- 
man Catholics, have declared themselves 
for concessions to the demands of the 
Flamingants, greatly to the indignation 


of the Walloon Catholics. The “Schism of 
Malines” has been much discussed of late 
in Belgium, and has caused no little sat- 
isfaction to the Socialists. The Liberal 
party, however, needed not fear any de- 
composition through the agency of the 
Flemish question. Liberals in Belgium 
are anti-Flemish, and Flemings are 
either Catholics or Socialists. 


THE assassin whose shot has proved 

fatal to Hugo Haase injured his victim 
more by the timing of his attack than 
by the shot itself. A good man’s memory 
may suffer from his passing away at a 
moment of decline in reputation. If 
Haase had died four years ago, his fame 
would have gained a lasting quality by a 
well-timed exit from the stage. In those 
days his manly stand against the half- 
hearted tactics of Scheidemann and his 
group, and his defiance of the Govern- 
ment, won him esteem both in the Allied 
and in neutral countries. The fall of 
that Government proved an injury to 
Haase’s name abroad, as it left him with- 
out an opportunity of shining out as the 
leader of a hopeless fight against autoc- 
racy. In strict adherence to the tenets 
of Marxism he now levelled his attacks 
against the Majority Socialists in the 
new Government who abandoned those 
tenets for a compromise with the bour- 
geois parties. His prestige in non-Ger- 
man countries suffered in the same de- 
gree in which the present Government 
was deemed superior to those of von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and his Imperial suc- 
cessors, and when he did not withhold his 
party’s moral support from the Sparta- 
cans, though refusing to join them in 
practice, he became an object of suspi- 
cion where before he had commanded ad- 
miration. The doctrine to which he ad- 
hered with praiseworthy consistency 
made his political career one of everlast- 
ing opposition. He never got a chance 
to manifest the possession of those con- 
structive talents by which we gauge a 
statesman’s real worth. 


[DISPATCHES from Mexico City tell 
of the reopening of El] Toreo, the fa- 
mous bull ring, closed by President Car- 
ranza three years ago. There is the mod- 
ification, however, that the matadors 
have no permission to kill the bulls. In- 
asmuch as the bulls have never been sup- 
posed to have permission to kill the mat- 
adors, the new arrangement may perhaps 
be construed not as a renewed authoriza- 
tion of cruelty to animals, but as a step 
forward in the abolition of class privil- 
ege in Mexico. Put on terms of equality, 
the bull, a “scrapper” by instinct, may 
possibly enjoy the restored festivities 
quite as heartily as the matador. An at- 
tendance of 17,000 at the first exhibition 
indicates that a bloody finale is not nec- 
essary to the popularity of the sport. 
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Life or Death for 
the Treaty? 


AS this paper goes to press, the peace 
treaty is approaching the crisis which 

will decide its fate. How that crisis will 
be met by the Democratic Senators, un- 
der the lead of Senator Hitchcock, can- 
not be known until the President’s sealed 
letter, now in his hands, shall be opened, 
and read to them in conference. How it 
will be met by Senator Lodge and his 
followers is equally uncertain. One thing 
only is clear, but upon that one thing a 
substantial hope can be founded. The 
moderate reservationists on the Republi- 
can side of the Senate are still, as they 
have been all along, sincere and earnest 
in their desire to save the treaty; and 
they still have it in their power to save it. 

In saying this, we are assuming that 
no compromise will be reached at once, 
of a character to insure immediate ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. The chance of this is so 
slight that no one seems to entertain it 
as a practical possibility. It is looked 
upon as certain that the ratification reso- 
lution, containing all the Lodge reserva- 
tions that have not been rejected, will 
come immediately to a vote, and that it 
will fail t+ eceive the necessary two- 
thirds m: ity. 

On tk face of things the treaty will 
then be dead. But to permit an end su 
sudden and so blind to come to all the 
struggle of a twelvemonth for a decent 
conclusion upon an issue so unspeakably 
momentous would be monstrous. There 
are surely in the Senate enough men with 
a sense for what is right and fitting to 
insist upon making such a fiasco impossi- 
ble. And even if there were not, the 
moment the collapse came—the moment 
the country woke up to a realization of 
what had happened—a wave of indigna- 
tion would sweep over the nation which 
would in itself suffice to prevent so lame 
and impotent a conclusion from being ac- 
cepted as final. 

With the treaty, then, once more be- 
fore the Senate for final determination, 
what may be expected to be the outcome? 
What advance has been made toward a 
possible solution? The great advance is 
that extremes have been eliminated. The 
President’s fight for acceptance without 
reservations is over, and his fight for 
keeping the reservations out of the act 
of ratification is over. On the other 
hand, all overt amendments have been 
killed, and those reservations that were 
of most subversive character have been 
killed, some of them having been de- 
feated by majorities not far from two- 
thirds. Thus the problem of compromise 
has been brought down to narrow limits; 
the welter of possibilities in which the 


public mind has been floundering is re- 
placed by the consideration of two or 
three simple points upon which public 
interest can be effectively focused. 


Upon this foundation the moderate 
reservationists are now in a position to 
build with confidence. They are no 
longer hampered by the necessity of try- 
ing to effect a combination with either 
side. They demand from neither side 
anything which, in the present situation, 
could be obstinately rejected without in- 
curring the odium of responsibility for 
the failure of the treaty. All that they 
have to do is to embody a just and ra- 
tional compromise in definite form, and 
to state in clear and simple terms the 
grounds of its propriety and of its neces- 
sity. With the fateful result immedi- 
ately in sight, and with all extreme ex- 
pectations on either side now definitely 
abandoned, a solution thus offered would 
evoke from the common sense and the 
right feeling of the nation an almost 
unanimous response. 


The opportunity is such as rarely 
comes to any man or any group of men 
to do an inestimable service to their coun- 
try and to the world. The spirit which 
the moderate reservationists have mani- 
fested all along gives reason to hope that 
they will rise to the opportunity. They 
have not suffered themselves to be drag- 
ged along in the car of their party’s 
leadership. They have plainly avowed 
that they were willing to enter into rela- 
tions with the leaders of the opposite 
party for the promotion of the great end 
they had in view. They may justly 
claim, as Senator McCumber did the 
other day, that it was the refusal of the 
Administration forces to come to any 
kind of understanding with them which 
compelled them finally to make as good 
terms as they could with their own party 
leadership. With this clean record be- 
hind them, they can now face the nation 
with serene confidence that what they 
propose will be viewed with a favoring 
eye by good citizens throughout the coun- 
try, whatever their political affiliations, 
who desire to see the best result attained 
which is now attainable, and who are lit- 
tle concerned with the effect that this 
may have upon the prestige of any man 
or upon the prospects of any party. 


In spite of all that has come and gone, 
rejection of the treaty would be a ca- 
lamity. It is true that French and Brit- 
ish statesmen, French and British jour- 
nalists, are now taking a very despon- 
dent view of what the participsztion of 
the United States in the League would 
amount to, even if the Lodge reserva- 
tions were considerably modified. It is 
true that the same view is entertained 
by many in this country. But what men 
may feel in the first shock of realization 
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that high hopes are doomed to disap. 
pointment is no sure index of the state 
of mind into which they will settle in 
presence of the accomplished fact. On 
the one hand, the fact of outright failure 
would bring about not only dejection in- 
comparably deeper than that which the 
sense of disappointment is at present 
producing, but also, in all probability, a 
widespread commotion among the peo- 
ples, as distinguished from the public 
men, of the European nations. And on 
the other hand, it would require only a 
few significant betterments in the scheme 
of reservations to allay a great deal of 
the adverse feeling which it now arouses. 

The mere fact that such changes had 
been adopted would be justly accepted as 
proof that not hostility to the objects of 
the League, but anxiety for the cardinal 
interests of America, had dictated our 
attitude. This, to be sure, must seem a 
sad declension to those who had hailed 
the League Covenant as the solution at a 
single stroke of the problem of all the 
ages. But while the treaty was still in 
the making at Versailles, and long before 
its final formulation, it had become evi- 
dent to all who did not shut their eyes to 
facts that the League would at best be 
but a very distant approach toward such 
an ideal. Its merit consisted not in what 
it was, but in what men might cherish 
the hope that it would become. That 
hope rests on the good will of mankind, 
and not on the specific arrangements of 
a written document. It may have been 
dimmed by what has happened at Wash- 
ington, but it has not been extinguished. 
It is our duty to do what in us lies to 
keep it alive. Few can now be found to 
hail the League as the great consumma- 
tion which many regarded it six months 
ago; but neither are many so confident of 
their own judgment as to deny that it 
carries the possibility of great things, 
if it be but given time and opportunity. 
America will not look with equanimity 
upon a verdict which condemns it to 
death without a trial. 


“The Broken Pledge” 


TT! New Republic scores a point in un- 
earthing from the Congressional Rec- 
ord the following statement made by Sen- 
ator Husting of Wisconsin on the floor 
of the Senate just before the passage of 
the Lever Food and Fuel Control bill: 


I am authorized by the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wilson, to say that the Administration 
does not construe this bi'l as prohibiting 
strikes and peaceful picketing and will not so 
construe the bill, and that the Department of 
Justice does not so construe the bill and will 
not so construe the bill. 


“We believe,” says the New Republic, 
“that it reveals a flagrant want of good 
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faith towards labor on the part of the 
Wilson Administration.” In expressing 
this belief in its editorial columns, it does 
not go beyond the bounds of legitimate 
criticism; but when it gives its cover 
page over to display of the same quota- 
tion in big type under the black-letter 
head “The Broken Pledge,” it is guilty of 
that very kind of incitement of bad feel- 
ing upon an inadequate basis of fact 
which.it is so given to unctuously re- 
proving when it discusses the alleged at- 
titude of the daily press in relation to 
labor controversies. For, though it may 
be maintained that the Administration 
was seriously compromised by this state- 
ment of Senator Husting’s, it is going 
far beyond the facts to represent that 
statement as a solemn pledge, of such 
character that no stress of circumstances, 
no provocation, no threat of disaster to 
the country, could justify action such as 
that which was taken in relation to the 
coal strike. 

Let it be noted, in the first place, that 
what we have before us is the oral state- 
ment by a Senator of an oral assurance 
given to him by the head of one executive 
Department as to what the latter said he 
had been authorized to state as the posi- 
tion of another Department. Anybody 
who is familiar with the possibilities of 
inaccuracy or error that arise in such a 
situation must be aware that there is a 
world of difference between a direct 
statement by the President or the Attor- 
ney General and a statement that has 
thus filtered through two intervening 
media. The Secretary of Labor, speak- 
ing for himself, would have had no more 
authority in the matter than the Secre- 
tary of the Navy or the Postmaster Gen- 
eral; and it may perfectly well be that 
Attorney General Gregory either did not 
personally express any view on the sub- 
ject—in which case Secretary Wilson’s 
statement would have been based on an 
assurance from some subordinate au- 
thority in the Department of Justice—or 
that if he did he may have used language 
different from that which was employed 
by the Secretary of Labor, and may have 
implied that while the law did not abol- 
ish the right to strike, that right could 
not be exercised in a manner that would 
throttle the whole country and thus de- 
feat the entire purpose of the bill. 

Let us look, next, at the influence of 
Senator Husting’s statement upon the 
passage of the bill. It is safe to say that 
that influence was practically nil. The 
vote was taken within an hour or so of 
the making of the statement, and the 
bill was passed by a vote of 66 to 7—al- 
most ten to one. It is doubtful whether 
a single vote was cast in its favor on ac- 
count of Mr. Husting’s statement, and it 
is safe to say that at most not more than 
& very few votes can have thus been 
changed at the last moment. This would 


be a safe conclusion on general princi- 
ples; it is made quite certain by a read- 
ing of the debate that intervened between 
the making of the statement and the tak- 
ing of the vote. The Senate had passed 
an amendment declaring that the bill did 
not apply to labor organizations; the 
House had rejected that amendment, and 
the conference committee had accepted 
the verdict of the House. The fact that 
under these circumstances the assurance 
given by Senator Husting would be a 
very slender reliance in case the bill be- 
came a law, was brought out with perfect 
clearness by Senator Reed; Senator New- 
lands, who spoke just before the vote was 
taken, and who voted for the bill, de- 
clared that he did so in spite of objecting 
to the effect he thought it would have in 
restricting the right to strike; and not 
a single Senator indicated that he at- 
tached any importance to Senator Hust- 
ing’s report of what Secretary Wilson 
said. The idea of a “pledge” is that of a 
promise made in order to obtain some- 
thing in return; in this instance nothing 
was obtained, and there was no reason to 
imagine that anything could—at that last 
moment—be obtained. 


But there is one more point, more im- 
portant than any other. Every reader of 
the New Republic must get the impres- 
sion, and must have been meant to get 
the impression, that the Administration 
had deliberately made this “pledge” in 
order to get the bill passed. Yet if the 
New Republic had quoted what immedi- 
ately preceded the passage which it ex- 
tracts from Senator Husting’s speech, 
such an impression would have been im- 
possible. “I was sufficiently interested,” 
said Mr. Husting, “in the argument upon 
the legal effect of striking out the Hollis 
amendment to inquire from those who 
will have the administration of this law 
in their hands as to what construction 
would be placed upon it by them in the 
event that it became a law in its present 
form;” and then follows the above pass- 
age quoted by the New Republic. Thus 
it is upon the basis of a statement not 
made by the Administration of its own 
motion, not made at all by the President 
or by the Attorney General, and not made 
even by the Secretary of Labor except in 
response to a question asked by an indi- 
vidual Senator for the purpose of satis- 
fying his own mind, that the New Repub- 
lic deliberately puts the Administration 
into the pillory as an infamous breaker 
of a solemn pledge. Such off-hand brand- 
ing applied to a Socialist agitator or a 
revolutionary labor leader would of 
course be an outrage; but since here it 
is only the President of the United States 
that is accused, and only the passions and 
prejudices of the enemies of the existing 
order that are inflamed, of course one 
need not be so particular. 


Lawlessness and 
Human Nature 


| gated things are easier than to cloak a 
bad lie in a bit of truth. The sharp 
outbursts of popular feeling occasioned 
by recent criminal aggressions of the I. 
W. W. and other lawless organizations 
are treated by a certain class among us 
as mere exhibitions of mob violence, not 
essentially different from anything else 
that goes by that rightly odious name. 
They are, of course, lawless, and it is 
the duty of the officers of the law sternly 
to repress them. But it is worth while 
to discriminate between things essen- 
tially unlike. To be punctiliously orderly 
and lawful towards classes pestiferously 
disorderly and unlawful is of course the 


ideal at which right-thinking citizens 


should aim. It is ordinarily impossible 
to vindicate law by breaking law, or suc- 
cessfully to employ disorder as a 
cure for its opposite. If the hu- 
man mind and heart were geared to run 
with absolute logical precision, we might 
perhaps classify all lapses from law and 
order as immeasurabiy bad, and cease 
to worry over differences in degree. But 
men and deeds are what they are, and 
can best be transformed g. “1ally into 
what they ought to be by » ‘agnizing 
them as they are and separatii:,,, things 
that differ. 

In the early days of the war, a certain 
class of “citizens” persisted in words and 
actions which, while just escaping the 
limits of criminal illegality, nevertheless 
plainly weakened and impeded our pow- 
ers of resistance and gave aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. If public opinion had 
not been outraged by such conduct, that 
very fact would have been the outward 
evidence of a state of mind incompatible 
with successful resistance, and Hohen- 
zollern militarism would» to-day be ac- 
tively dominant over Europe, and po- 
tentially so over America as well. But 
that indignation the mere absence of 
which would be proof that genuine love 
of country had rotted from the nation’s 
heart easily rises beyond the power of 
self-control, and personal assault upon the 
offenders against our cherished institu- 
tions, and those who support them, is the 
result. To treat these assaults as mere 
outbursts of criminal lawlessness, wax- 
ing as indignant against the perpetrators 
as against those who were guilty of the 
barbarities wreaked upon the non-com- 
batants of Belgium, shows a lack of dis- 
crimination which the common sense of 
mankind instinctively rejects. 

This blurring of moral distinctions 
during the war is identical with the 
spirit of pacifist journalists and radical 
extremists in their present attitude to- 
wards the current outbursts of public 
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feeling against the professed enemies of 
this and every other established govern- 
ment. To these men anything estab- 
- lished, such as a written law, a court 
house, a judge, a title deed to a home, an 
official record of marriages or births, a 
soldier or policeman, a line fence or a 
lock and key, is as irritating as a red rag 
to a bull. But to the large majority of 
our people these things are absolute pre- 
requisites, not only to a comfortable and 
happy life now, but to any humanly con- 
ceivable improvement in civilization for 
the future. Into typical American com- 
munities, thoroughly loyal to law and 
order as a principle, and to their embodi- 
ment, although still imperfect, in their 
own governmental institutions, this an- 
archistic element has been more and more 
persistently thrusting itself, sowing the 
seeds of lawlessness and disorder, advo- 
cating the overthrow of all government, 
preaching sabotage, arson, pillage and 
murder, practicing any or all of these 
crimes when the opportunity presents it- 
self, knifing the Government in the back 
when it was facing the foe on the field 
of battle, and now shooting down our re- 
turned soldiers as they parade the streets 
in celebration of the return of peace. A 
condition of mind which could look upon 
all this without intense indignation, es- 
pecially where it is seen right at hand, 
as in many parts of the Northwest, would 
tell of national rottenness beyond repair. 
We wish that this indignation had been 
kept within self-control; to wish that it 
had not existed would be to wish for 
something immeasurably worse morally, 
and sure in the end to lead to immeasura- 
bly more violent infractions of law. 


Of course, the officers of the law should 
do their utmost to restrain all illegal 
manifestations of such feeling, and in 
keeping it within bounds the agencies 
of the law should have the heartiest sup- 
port of good citizens and of the press. 
But their efforts to this end will be only 
impeded, not helped, by the course of 
men whose perverseness of spirit, or 
weakness of understanding, leads them to 
charge the wrong only or chiefly against 
the one side that is possessed of a funda- 
mental love of country and a strong par- 
tiality for institutions of law and order 
which had their birth in human experi- 
ence, feeling its way slowly to a more 
satisfactory life. And the vigor of the 
law in suppressing these secondary dis- 
orders will be not merely useless, but 
positively harmful, if it does not go hand 
in hand with the utmost vigor in dealing 
with the more dangerous primary of- 
fenses by which the others are evoked. 
Nor should this work be hampered by 
false distinctions between men who com- 
mit crimes of treason or violence with 
their own hands, and those who confine 
their efforts to inciting crime in others. 


Cutting Down the 
Corpse 


SS wines dismally from a bridge in 
“ Centralia the body of a man. What 
does America think of it, her eyes turned 
westward? Or are her eyes more re- 
gardful of the bodies of four of her sol- 
dier sons which lie crumpled in the pub- 
lic square of Centralia? You can tell 
much concerning the man who will hon- 
estly confess to you which spectacle cuts 
him most to the heart; you know all you 
need to know of the man who believes 
that nothing really happened at Centra- 
lia beyond a regrettable exhibition of 
mob fury. 

But the body swinging from the 
bridge, later cut down and buried hug- 
ger-mugger by four of his accomplices 
under guard, is worth a glance. The 
man’s name is reported to be Wesley Ev- 
erett. What the devil, Wesley Everett 
—the devil whom one-half of your name 
worsted in fight and whose existence the 
other half denied to his face—what the 
devil were you doing in that galley? 
Maybe that isn’t your name; maybe the 
papers got it wrong. Maybe you just 
picked it up for convenience. Or maybe 
you were a sort of black sheep that the 
old folks have got over feeling bad about. 
Listen to a few things, Wesley. You are 
full of bullet holes and your kicking heels 
will never gain footing on the siipping 
waters of the Chehalis River. As well 
listen to a few things. 

Do you know, Wesley, why you hang 
there? You are an anachronism. Hard 
to have your neck broken just for being 
an anachronism? That same has cest a 
wrench to many a fairer neck than that 
black swire of yours, Wesley. Just what 
you hoped to see, too, wasn’t it?—some 
of them who go lolling by in their auto- 
mobiles, fat with the food that belongs of 
right to the workingman. That was the 
talk, wasn’t it? Revolution—up-so- 
downy? That’s what proves you were 
an anachronism, Wesley. 

Did you ever hear, Wesley, of Oliver 
Cromwell?—an English country gentle- 
man—a farmer, if you like, and no 
friend, by the way, to some of your Irish 
friends. It was a sad business, Wesley, 
a costly business; but what can you do 
when you’ve a king on your hands who 
proposes to bend a whole nation to his 
own sweet will? Served him right! Sic 
semner, in effect? Ah, it’s not so simple 
as that; but it settled some things, Wes- 
ley—that and what came after, down to 
and including the business to which an- 
other English gentleman set his hand. 
Yes—Washington. It was settled, Wes- 
ley, once and for all, that the people rule. 
And if they change their minds, they 


———— 


know how to change their rule without 
going in for revolution, Wesley. That’s 
finished, that’s out of date, that’s an ana. 
chronism. Too bad to swing there, Wes. 
ley, for being a reactionary. 

How did it happen you didn’t know 
that, Wesley? The fellows—you know 
them—that you call “Charlie” and “Jake” 
because you don’t know what their rea] 
names are and couldn’t pronounce ’em 
if you did—perhaps they’re not so much 
to blame. They’re raw; they didn’t get 
these things settled a couple of hundred 
years ago; didn’t get it out of their sys. 
tems when they were young and could 
stand it. If you’d been born a German 
or a Russian it would be easier to under- 
stand. But how did they rope you in to 
help them sow their political wild oats in 
a country that had been plowed and 
cropped to that harvest before your 
great-grandfather was born? Too bad to 
swing there, Wesley, for being a fool. 


Was there a weak spot in you, Wes- 
ley? There is, in some of the best; gives 
way most astonishingly sometimes. That 
business of Cromwell’s—it wasn’t fin- 
ished to the satisfaction of some. They 
wanted more than they got, got more 
than it was good for the world to let them 
keep. Never heard of the Independents? 
No, just Independents, nothing more. 
Never heard of the “root and branch” 
men? Put it into Latin and you'll under- 
stand—Radicals. Or the Fifth Monar- 
chy men? Or the Anabaptists? The kind 
that want to remake the world from the 
bottom up, with themselves on top; the 
“Junatic fringe” of Puritanism, and al- 
ways coming out strong when Puritan- 
ism dominates. It took chiefly a religious 
form in the old days, but many things 
were lumped under religion then. It’s 
not the core of the matter, nor the bulk, 
but a kind of diffused maggotry. Now- 
adays it’s as likely to be atheist as re 
ligious; “Bohemian” as Prohibition; or 
it might be atheist and Prohibition both 
at once; you never can tell. It’s as likely 
to be fanatically immoral as fanatically 
moral. But it’s always fanatic, it always 
feels that it must be busy establishing 
some new kind of kingdom. That’s what's 
the trouble with some of your rich 
friends, Wesley, who egged you on. It 
proved too much for Cromwell, but not 
too much for the English people; they 
knew how to smother it. But it’s always 
with us, Wesley; the dregs of Puritanism 
working out, and working strong just 
now. After all, perhaps you do come 
honestly by your name. Too bad, Wes 
ley Everett, to swing there for being 4 
Puritan. 


Little enough time to go into detail, 
Wesley. They'll be along presently to 
cut you down—clear you out of the way: 
There were some things you honestly had 
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on your heart. Some things that aren’t 
quite fair. Fewer than there used to be, 
Wesley, though more than in good time 
there will be. But you went the wrong 
way round in your folly, you and your 
foreign friends and your rich “intellec- 
tual” friends, blasted and unwholesome 
puddings of the Puritan stock. There’s 
a better way, aye and a shorter way, and 
the world will take it. It’s known you 
and your like this many a long year. 
They’re coming now to cut you down, 
Wesley. Forgive the uncivil despatch of 
it all. There’s the devil in all of us, 
who'll come out if he’s sufficiently in- 
vited. You’ll understand, of course, and 
forgive. You don’t want to swing there 
forever, Wesley, blocking the path. 


Woman’s Chance In 
Public Affairs 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that the 
National American Woman’s Suffrage 
party intends shortly to vote itself out 
of existence. In line with the action of 
the State organizations, the National 
Suffrage party is to become the National 
League of Women Voters. The fight, in 
other words, is over, the victory won, or 
almost as good as won; and the party 
militant becomes the party triumphant. 
Justice, so far as it was a question of 
justice, has been done and Heaven has 
not fallen—no sensible person really 
expected it would—either in wrathful 
destruction or to inaugurate its reign on 
earth. The fact, in fine, is accomplished, 
and that amounts to saying that it now 
begins to be important. Everything hav- 
ing been done, everything remains to do. 
Three questions very much on the con- 
science of the nineteenth century—the 
question of slavery, the question of 
equality of rights and privileges between 
the sexes, and the question of prohibi- 
tion—have each in its way passed be- 
yond the realm of question into the realm 
of fact. In large measure, the three went 
together—the mind that was strongly 
agitated by one of them was, as a rule, 
agitated by all of them. But not one of 
them actually made substantial advance 
to a settlement on what might roughly 
be called moral grounds alone. The 
question of slavery was the first of them 
to attach itself to a political vehicle in 
which it was finally borne to a settle- 
ment. Upon the sequel of that settle- 
ment, it is not possible to look with un- 
alloyed satisfaction; the problem it left 
behind is still with us. 

The prohibition issue, under stress of 
war and fortified by a social habit that 
had come somewhat loosely to regard the 
question as a factor in “efficiency,” has 
only just now succeeded in furnishing 
itself with a political vehicle that could 


carry it out of the realm of morals—of 
life as some people think it ought to be— 
into the realm of life as it is. And its tri- 
umph appears too factitious, involving on 
one side a stern elation that may easily 
over-reach itself and on the other an easy 
assent that may stubbornly reverse itself, 
to encourage a belief that the problem 
once settled—and it is not even settled 
yet—will be anywhere but on our hands. 

Far brighter hopes, however, may rea- 
sonably be entertained concerning the 
third problem—equality of suffrage. 
Upon the emancipated slave was prema- 
turely laid a task greater than he proved 
able to bear. Upon society, prohibition 
lays a task the seriousness of whose dif- 
ficulties remains to be disclosed. Upon 
emancipated woman is laid a task to 
which there is every reason to believe she 
is equal. Fortunately, it has come upon 
her only gradually. Thousands of women 
have gone quietly about the business 
of demonstrating their ability to enhance 
economic productivity in time of peace 
and to bear an equal and indispensable 
share in the production of society in time 
of war. So long as the question was 
“Why ?”, suffrage had no standing in life 
as it is; when life as lived by a goodly 
number of women was potent to change 
the question into “Why not?”, suffrage 
becomes a fact. 

In this case, then, the question is not 
whether the new institution will work, 
but what it will accomplish. Such a be- 
ginning as renounces the notion of the 
formation of a separate woman’s party, 
of any effort to organize and deliver the 
votes of women as a whole, points the 
course of wisdom. Politically, it seems 
to say, women will trust those instincts 
which for better or worse they share 
with men, and express them in ways 
which men have already found more or 
less workable; women will vote as con- 
stituent members of mankind and not as 
ambassadors from another world, angelic 
or what not. Next, it may be taken as 
meaning that they will not be too imme- 
diately avid of power, as power. Who 
through the ages have learned to rule 
without seeming to rule will not lightly 
cast aside a strength as real as it is 
unique for the empty honor of office, im- 
potent if it comes too soon. The test of 
too sudden political responsibility on a 
large scale she may pray to be spared. 

Success in this new political experi- 
ment rests on the breadth and soundness 
of its foundations. Yet there are large 
numbers of women in every community 
on a sudden endowed with a franchise 
which, whether they know how to use it 
or not, they do not particularly wish to 
use at all. Part of this potential vote its 
leaders may exploit; part of it they may 
frighten or disgust into permanent in- 
activity; all of it, or most of it, they 


may, if they move wisely, educate to the 
point of recognizing a responsibility 
which cannot be evaded, which must be 
exercised, and which must, in its exer- 
cise, operate for good or very definite 
ill. Women may, that is, allow them- 
selves to be organized and set up for 
sale to political bosses who will bid them 
in in exchange for a few offices, or they 
may first go quietly about the discharge 
of certain specialized political tasks, ex- 
ercising their general functions as well 
as they can—they can hardly do worse in 
this respect than a great many men do— 
and thus hope measurably to alter the 
efficient machinery of politics instead 
of merely adding to its bulk. 

Some of the political functions to 
which women are most immediately 
adapted, not so much through particular 
disabilities on their part as through spe- 
cial aptitudes, were ably pointed out in 
an article in last week’s REVIEW. They 
are, in a word, those which vitally affect 
the community, such as the education in 
seemly American living of the alien res- 
ident, the mental and physical health of 
the child in the school, order and come- 
liness in public places, and the general 
enrichment of the civic life. These tasks 
should not be contemptuously termed 
small because they demand a certain fine- 
ness which men have seldom brought to 
their execution. They can be valued 
highly not only for their own sake but 
for the educative opportunity they af- 
ford. For unless women eventually edu- 
cate themselves to be in some respects 
better voters than the men have been, 
and educate the men by the way, the 
world may be half-inclined to regret that 
it ever laid upon them the burden—along 
with the privilege—of the ballot box. 
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The Two Bolshevisms 


At last the country has awakened to 

the Red menace, yet this awakening 
-is far from being comprehensive and 
satisfactory. It is rather that of the 
good-natured giant, who, aroused by the 
mordant and repulsive activities of a lot 
of fleas, strikes about him wildly and 
disposes of a certain number of the tiny 
pests, without eradicating the nuisance. 
Radicals are being rounded up all over 
the country, I. W. W. and Bolshevik head- 
quarters raided, tons of seditious and in- 
flammatory propaganda literature seized, 
and in a few instances radical leaders 
held for trial. All of this is well as far 
as it goes, but it is a very superficial way 
of dealing with a serious problem. 

The vast majority of the persons ar- 
rested are ignorant aliens. Sometimes 
their offense is distributing revolution- 
ary circulars; sometimes it is attending 
radical meetings. In reality they are 
more sinned against than sinning. Few 
indeed of them would be engaged in such 
activities, or subject to the incitement 
of vicious agitators, if they had been 
given but a slight understanding of what 
America and its free institutions really 
mean to them. If in their ignorance they 
are abandoned to the wiles of unscrupu- 
lous leaders who befuddle their childish 
minds with Socialistic patter and high- 
sounding, hate-inciting phrases about 
“capitalism” and “imperialism,” the 
result is our own, and it is the price that 
we must pay for our neglect to take the 
necessary and obvious steps to assimilate 
this part of our population and establish 
their economic well-being. 

A large portion, perhaps ninety per 
cent. or more, of those who have run 
afoul of the authorities are illiterate Rus- 
sians. They are, by nature, a simple, 
kindly folk, imaginative, idealistic, and 
thirsty for education. Practically the 
only institutions that have been at work 
on them and that have attempted to sat- 
isfy this craving for knowledge have been 
the well-financed Bolshevik organiza- 
tions, together with their skilled propa- 
gandists. Given a chance of anything 
better, they seize it with avidity. A good 
illustration of this is the recently organ- 
ized Russian Collegiate Institute. Edu- 
cated and intelligent Russians in this 
city some time ago recognized the danger 
and the menace. They knew that if these 
conditions continued, their ignorant com- 
patriots would either develop into a bad 
element here or, provided they returned 
to Russia, would bring with them no en- 
lightened understanding of American 
institutions, and would constitute a fur- 
ther source of disorder. Out of their own 
scanty resources they contributed the 
funds to start a school. Then the Car- 
negie Foundation generously came to 


their support. Now they are reaching 
thousands of men, women, and children 
every week with lectures and night 
classes, non-partisan and non-political. 
The striking and illuminating thing is 
that hundreds of simple Russians who 
call themselves Bolsheviks are flocking to 
the Institute. This points the way clearly 
to the enlightened treatment of one side 
of the problem of the Red menace. 


But there are two entirely distinct 
Bolshevisms, and a confusion between 
the two is responsible for much of our 
blundering in dealing with a state of 
affairs that constitutes the greatest 
threat to civilization since the fall of 
Rome. 


One Bolshevism is that phenomenon 
which swept over Russia and which in 
various manifestations threatens to en- 
gulf the rest of Europe. Theoretically, 
it is the putting into practice of Marxian 
communism. These doctrines, so im- 
practicable that they fall down when 
tried out, would have had few followers 
had it not been for the war. It was the 
mass-psychology resulting from the war 
that made whole peoples receptive to their 
contagion. Millions of men are taken 
from their accustomed surroundings and 
for years lead a dreary existence in the 
trenches, without the dash and changing 
scene of open warfare. The romance is 
gone and everywhere is nothing but vio- 
lence and suffering. Individuality is 
crushed and the primitive instincts come 
to the surface. There is sullen resent- 
ment at the men at home who enjoyed 
security and profiteered. Inequalities of 
wealth and position stand forth in hated 
relief. The old order has broken down 
and a new one must be set up that will 
do away with these inequalities. What 
a man desires he must take with his own 
right arm. 

This was the fertile ground into which 
the seeds of communistic theory were 
scattered. Unrest there was already, 
hunger and the breakdown of economic 
life had prepared the way. Do not think 
of the Bolshevism that followed as merely 
disorder and mob rule. It had in the 
beginning its idealistic side, for millions 
of weary folk believed they saw just 
ahead a Utopia, where the workers should 
inherit the earth, where drones should 
no longer fatten on the toil of others, 
where comfort and happiness should be 
the lot of all. Such was the vision dan- 
gled before the eyes of hungry and des- 
perate men by unscrupulous leaders with 
their glib phrases about capitalism, im- 
perialism, and the exploiting bourgeoisie. 
Bitterly were they to repent later, when 
the mirage had faded. 


The other Bolshevism is something far 


—— 


different and its true nature is now be. 
ginning to appear. It is a plot so gigan. 
tic and comprehensive that it staggers 
the imagination, a conspiracy to set up a 
world-autocracy. When Trotzky explain. 
ed his plans to a friend in America some 
twelve years ago, they sounded so wild 
and improbable as to raise doubts as to 
his sanity. Yet to-day they are being 
fulfilled to the letter and the insignificant 
little soap-box orator and pamphleteer 
holds under his sway a hundred million 
people, terrorized and inert. 

The plan of the plot was cynical and 
ruthless to the last degree. All civilized 
governments were in turn to be under- 
mined, corrupted, and broken down. 
Every sort of treachery, deceit, intimida- 
tion, bribery, and corruption was to be 
employed. Presidents and legislators sub- 
servient to them were to be elected and 
then to be held in line by blackmail. Pub- 
lic taste was to be debauched, and the 
universities were to be penetrated with 
the teaching of fallacious economic doc- 
trines. Strikes were to be fomented and 
Socialism was to be spread as a means 
of arousing among the workingmen ha- 
tred against the bourgeoisie. Russia 
would furnish the first opportunity for 
seizing power, since a revolution among 
this ignorant people would bring chaos. 

The war gave them their chance. The 
Bolshevism first mentioned was their in- 
strument. They had prepared the ground 
well beforehand and their thousands of 
agents, utterly unscrupulous, adepts at 
lying propaganda, and stopping at no 
crime, were at work everywhere. Thous- 
ands of these flocked into Russia after 
the March revolution, and presently they 
overturned the Government. Everything 
went according to schedule. They made 
the poor deluded people believe that a 
workingmen’s government had been set 
up, and proceeded to exterminate all the 
bourgeoisie and intelligentsia who would 
not take service under them and do their 
bidding. ‘Then they boldly seized power 
and set up such an autocracy and tyranny 
as even Russia had never seen, doing lip 
service meanwhile to the Bolshevik for- 
mulas, but using a mercenary army and 
ruthless terror to exercise absolute power 
over the cowed and helpless people. Such 
is Bolshevism at Moscow to-day. 

But their scheme is not yet complete. 
They have created an army under iron 
discipline, but they have not been able 
to do constructive and productive work. 
The rottenness and corruption which they 
invoked to achieve power now remain to 
curse their. They are threatened on all 
sides by armies of loyal Russia. To re- 
tain their power and extend it, they must 
cause revolution elsewhere, or, failing in 
this, they must so disrupt the forces 
against them that other nations will per- 
force swallow their disgust and make 
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peace with them, thus giving them a 
breathing space to prepare for the over- 
throw of other Governments. Their 
weapon as before is propaganda. In the 
use of it they are past-masters and in 
employing it they shrink from no crime. 

This is the Bolshevism that threatens 
America. The other sort we can take 
care of easily. Just let the I. W. W. and 
other radicals start riots and see how 
quickly they will be crushed and their 
perpetrators punished. Let William Z. 
Foster and his kind incite revolutionary 
strikes, and the American people will 
speak in no uncertain tone. But the 
other Bolshevik activities are more in- 
sidious and dangerous, and imprisoning 
or deporting a few hundred ignorant 
aliens will not thwart them. Their agents 
are active in all walks of life and many 


of their clever schemes are so well 
cloaked as to enlist the assistance of 
hosts of well-meaning people, who do 
not realize that they are being duped. 
So, for example, they start an association 
for labor legislation, an association 
against intervention in Mexico, an asso- 
ciation for the liberation of oppressed 
peoples, an association for lifting the 
blockade against Soviet Russia. They 
circulate a mass of lies and misrepre- 
sentation concerning the situation in 
Russia and bring influence to bear on 
needy or corrupt politicians and venal 
journals. These are the sort of activi- 
ties we must trace out and combat if we 
are to meet the real Bolshevik danger 
and defeat the attempt to establish the 
new autocracy. 
JEROME LANDFIELD 


The Rights of the Senate 


UBLIC interest in the issues immedi- 

ately at stake in the contest over the 
completion of the Treaty of Versailles 
on the part of the United States has been 
so great that comparatively little atten- 
tion, either official or unofficial, has been 
given to the Constitutional aspects of the 
struggle. Yet as we irrevocably set our 
course upon the sea of world affairs 
nothing can be more important than that 
our Constitutional point of departure 
should be the true one, and that both we 
and others should understand the chart 
by which we must sail. And the develop- 
ments of the last four months have made 
plain that it is particularly to be hoped 
that both at home and abroad there may 
be an intelligent understanding of the 
Constitutional position of the Senate in 
treaty-making. Concerning no aspect of 
this position has misunderstanding been 
more general than with reference to the 
respective powers and duties of the Pres- 
ident and the Senate in the negotiation, 
as distinct from the ratification of trea- 
ties. 

That this misunderstanding has been 
shared, and consequently fostered, by 
Mr. Wilson may partially explain his fail- 
ure to utilize any of the well-recognized 
means by which he might have attempted 
to secure in advance a reasonable agree- 
ment between the Senate and himself, 
with reference to the terms of the treaty. 
To those who may find it difficult to be- 
lieve that so high an authority as a 
President of the United States could pos- 
sibly err in such a matter, we would cite 
the patent and undeniable misunder- 
standing of the Senate procedure upon 
treaties which Mr. Wilson revealed upon 
his second return from Europe as a re- 
— that, after all, no man is infalli- 

le. 

Mr. Wilson’s conception of the Con- 
stitutional position of the Senate in the 


negotiation of treaties was revealed by 
the remarkable statement which he made 
on August 28 in declining to submit to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions the then uncompleted treaties with 
Austria and certain other countries. He 
wrote: 


T am sure that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will appreciate the undesirability of 
creating the precedent which would be created 
by submitting treaties in their draft form. It 
wou'd tend to take the function of negotiating 
treaties out of the hands of the Executive, 
where it is expressly vested by the Constitu- 
tion (The italics are the writer’s). 


That the President should have addressed 
this constitutional dictum to Senator 
Lodge may be regarded as one of those 
coincidences which are rot infrequent in 
public life. For in 1902, a vear far re- 
moved from the “partisanship” of to-day, 
the Senator from Massachusetts wrote 
for Scribner’s Magazine an admirable es- 
say upon this very subiect. In this essay 
he quoted the Constitutional provision 
with reference to appointments to office, 
in order to define more clearly the one 
relating to treaties: 


He (the President) shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur; and he shall nom- 
inate, and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
etc. 


Mr. Lodge then adds: 


It is well to note that the carefully phrased 
section gives the President absolute and un- 
restricted richt to nominate, and the Senate 
can onlv advise and consent to the annoint- 
ment of a given nerson. All richt to inter- 
fere in the remotest decree with the nower 
of nomination and the consequent nower of 
selection is wholly taken from the Senate. 
Verv different is the wording of the treaty 
clause. There the words “hv and with the 
advice and consent of ” come in after the 
words “shall have power” and before the 


power referred to is defined. The “advice and 
consent of the Senate” are therefore coex- 
tensive with the “power” conferred upon the 
President, which is “to make treaties.” and 
apply to the entire process of treaty-making. 


Senator Lodge concludes that, except for 
their want of authority to send or to re- 
ceive diplomatic agents, and their con- 
sequent inability to initiate a negotia- 
tion, the Senate, under the language of 
the Constitution and in the intent of the 
framers, stands on a perfect equality 
with the President in the making of trea- 
ties. The President, not by “express” 
grant, but as a part of his power to 
“make treaties,” throuch his sole right 
to send and to receive diplomatic agents, 
and from the very nature of his office is, 
indeed, charged with the actual conduct 
of all negotiations with foreign Powers. 
But in the matter of treaties, the Consti- 
tution clearlv provides that he shall nego- 
tiate, as well as ratify them, bv and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It is further set forth in Senator 
Lodge’s essay that after Washington had 
found it inexpedient alwavs to consult 
the Senate prior to or during the nego- 
tiation of treaties, this course has been 
followed only occasionally; and, in his 
authoritative work on the subject. Sam- 
uel B. Crandall cites twelve “exceptional” 
cases in which later Executives have fol- 
lowed out the clear intention of the 
framers of the Constitution, in consult- 
ing the Senate prior to the opening of 
negotiations. The fact is that ex- 
perience showed both Washington and 
the Senate of his day that the 
Constitutional plan was impracticable, 
and in consequence formal consultation 
concerning negotiations was dronved at 
the time of the Jay treaty. Washington, 
however, met both the Constitutional and 
the practical needs of the situation by as- 
suring himself of Senatorial support 
through close codperation with individual 
Senators who actually could speak for the 
majority of their colleagues. Most of his 
successors have followed his example by 
availing themselves of the recognized fa- 
cilities for contact offered by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senate, as a rule, has been satisfied with 
this arrangement, and its acceptance of 
the substance without stickling as to the 
form of its prerogative has in no way 
vitiated its Constitutional rights and du- 
ties in the matter. 

Now, if Mr. Wilson really believes, 
and there is no reason for doubting his 
sincerity, that “the function of negotiat- 
ing treaties” is “expressly vested by the 
Constitution” in the “hands of the Execu- 
tive,” his course in practically ignoring 
the Senate prior to and during the nego- 
tiations at Paris, and his attitude to- 
wards Senatorial opposition since his re- 
turn to this country become more com- 
prehensible than they otherwise are. 
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They do not, however, become less inimi- 
cal to the present and the future inter- 
ests of the United States, or less out of 
harmony with the Constitution. The 
long struggle which has delayed the con- 
summation and jeopardized the very ex- 
istence of the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many, threatened the safety of the world, 
and raised doubts in many quarters as to 
the good faith and disinterestedness of 
the United States is, in large measure, 
the result of the President’s application 
of his theory that the Senate has no Con- 
stitutional function in treaty-making 
save that of consenting, or refusing to 
consent, to the ratification of a completed 
agreen If Mr. Wilson’s understand- 
ing is ‘epted as valid, and it has 
been | tioned. it follows that the 
maker e Constitution deliberately 
provided a treatv-making process which 
is likely at any time to produce such dan- 
gerous delavs and deadlocks. It must be 
assumed that they created an inefficient 
and defective instrument for the per- 
formance of one of the most important 
functions of government. To reach this 
conclusion, however, one must ignore one 
of the fundamental canons of Constitu- 
tional construction, and do violence to 
the plain lancuage of the treaty clause 
in order to obtain a meaning less desira- 
ble and less in harmony with the rest of 
the instrument than that which is de- 
rived from a plain reading of the provi- 
sion in question. Such a thing is not to 
be done. The framers meant just what 
they said when they empowered the 
President “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties.” 
And there can be no doubt that the obli- 
gation imposed by the qualifying phrase 
is a legal as well as a moral one. 

If the President of the United States 
can have so misunderstood the Constitu- 
tional rights and duties of his colleagues 
in treaty-making, it is not strange that 
both American and foreign thought on 
the subject should be a bit hazy. Should 
the misconception be confirmed, a serious 
injury will have been done to one of the 
most characteristic of our institutions. 
Although they have formally acquiesced 
in it, foreigners have never liked, or real- 
ly understood, the Constitutional provi- 
sion which makes it possible for the Sen- 
ate to prevent the ratification of a treaty 
which the President has caused to be 
signed. Had Mr. Wilson succeeded in 
forcing the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles “without the crossing of a t 
or the dotting of an i,” his success would 
have been accepted abroad, and at home, 
too, as the vindication of his conception 
of the respective powers and duties of 
the President and the Senate with refer- 
ence to all treaties. In consequence, 
every American diplomat who, in future 
negotiations, should attempt to include 


or to exclude any provision under plea of 
being to some extent under Senatorial 
control, would have found the ground 
largely cut from under his feet. Not 
only would the operation of our peculiar 
system of treaty-making have been made 
more difficult, but our position in future 
diplomatic struggles would have been 
materially weakened. As to domestic 
politics, the Senate already is at an ob- 
vious disadvantage in any contest with 
the President, who, if he possess the 
qualities of national leadership, is in a 
position to override any other depart- 
ment of the Government which may op- 
pose him—as Mr. Wilson himself pointed 
out while still a professor of politics. 
Once let it be generally understood that 
the President is under no obligation even 
to attempt to reach some understanding 
with the Senate before signing treaties, 
which thereafter can be altered only at 


great cost, and not only are many of the 
advantages which this country has drawn 
from its Constitutional method of treaty- 
making gone forever, but the door js 
opened either to autocratic executive con- 
trol, or to confusion and weakness in the 
conduct of our foreign relations. 

Thus a Constitutional issue of real im- 
portance has been involved in the strug- 
gle of the past four months. And the 
outcome is, in large extent, on the myriad 
laps of the great god Demos. If Sena- 
tors can make clear to our own people, 
and to those of other nations, the real 
nature of the Constitutional responsibili- 
ties in treaty-making which rest upon 
them and upon the President, they will 
have performed a genuine service to the 
nation, no matter what may be the more 
immediate result of their action upon the 
treaty itself. 


RALSTON HAYDEN 


Correspondence 


Judge Rose on the Reser- 


vations 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Many of the differences over some of 
the proposed reservations to the League 
Covenant grow out of the fact that the 
President of the United States does not 
hold office at the will of Congress. This 
is especially true as to the reservations 
concerning Article X. The Council of 
the League seldom can act except by 
unanimous consent, that is by the vote 
of our representative in it. Foreign edi- 
tors are asking why, then, does anyone 
wish that before any determination of 
the Council shall be even morally binding 
upon America it must be approved by 
Congress? They do not hear that any- 
one in other countries desires anything 
of the kind. Why do any of us? 

The answer is because the centre of 
gravity in our Constitutional system does 
not lie where it does in theirs. No Pre- 
mier in England, France, or Italy could 
keep his place if he instructed or per- 
mitted his country’s representative in 
the Council to vote contrary to the 
strongly held convictions of the majority 
of his Parliament. He rules his country 
so long as he has the political confidence 
of his chambers, and no longer. 

Our history shows that for nearly half 
the time one or both houses of Congress 
are controlled by the party opposed to 
the Administration for the time being. 
In only nineteen of the thirty-three Con- 
gresses chosen since the formation of 
the Republican party have both branches 
been in even nominal accord with the 
President. In many of those in which 
he and the majority of each chamber be- 
long to the same political party he failed 


to obtain its approval for some impor- 
tant item of his programme; as, for ex- 
ample, a Democratic House refused to 
assent to Buchanan’s recommendation 
that Kansas should be admitted under 
the Lecompton Constitution, and a Re- 
publican Senate refused to ratify Grant’s 
treaty for annexing San Domingo. 

If the recommendations of the League 
Council shall be held to have any morally 
obligatory force here, it will necessarily 
follow that to the extent that they are 
binding they will become so by the ap- 
proval of the President alone, for he will 
appoint and instruct our members of 
the Council. Congress will have no 
voice in it, except to do what may 
be necessary to give effect to an obliga- 
tion which we cannot in honor repudiate. 
The President of the United States will 
exercise a power which no one else in 
any of the great nations of the world now 
has, the Mikado perhaps excepted. 

There are those who believe it is not 
well to invest any one man with so great 
and so unchecked an authority. They 
feel that neither our country nor our 
Presidents will be the better for it. On 
the other hand, it is hard for the people 
of our allies to understand our Constitu- 
tional system well enough to put them- 
selves in our place. They are puzzled 
why some of us, alone among the nations, 
are asking for an unlimited right to re- 
view the decisions of the League. That 
it is possible we shall do so may well 
seem to many of them both selfish and in- 
solent. 

A League which must ask the approval 
of the American Congress for every one 
of its important judgments will lose not 
a little of its prestige, and that is no tri- 
fling matter. 
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It is not the purpose of this letter to 
intimate any opinion as to whether it will 
be less dangerous so greatly to increase 
the Presidential power than to make the 
League seem to many men of many lands 
a weak and feeble thing. All that is in- 
tended is to point out that we shall do 
one or the other. 

JOHN C. ROSE 
New York, November 17 


Dr. Beilby Porteus 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Can you or any of your readers give 
any information on the life of Dr. Beilby 
Porteus, Bishop of London, 1787 to 
1808? 

In some way he became deeply in- 
debted to one of my ancestors, as is 
shown by letters from him which we still 
have in the family and by the fact that 
he interested himself greatly in the wel- 
fare of my grandfather. 

There is a tradition in the family that 
in his youth he was sent to America as 
an indentured prisoner, having been ar- 
rested as a sympathizer with the cause 
of the young pretender; that his inden- 
ture was bought by a Mr. Jennings of 
Annapolis, whose daughter had married 
one of my forebears in Virginia, and 
that he was employed as tutor in the 
family of this daughter of Mr. Jennings. 

From the short sketch of him given 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica it would 
seem that it could hardly be possible that 
he ever came to America under such cir- 
cumstances as are recited, but there 
seems to be an hiatus in his life in that 
account from 1731, the date of his birth, 
to 1752, and it might of course be pos- 
sible. 

Any information bearing on this would 
be greatly appreciated. 

JAMES B. LATIMER 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 5 


Laurier’s Poetic Werk 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


While the late Sir Wilfried Laurier 
was recognized as an orator of the first 
rank, in both French and English, his 
speeches, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
being marked by deep thought, states- 
man-like conceptions, and elegance of 
diction, none ever suspected that in 
his early days he had actually wooed the 
Muses. His public addresses on all man- 
ner of subjects are really poems in prose. 
Few men of his day, in Canada or else- 
where, had so perfect a command of the 
English language. Here and there in 
his speeches sparkle gems of poetic 
thought, but that he ever attempted to 
write verse was never suspected. It is 





also remarkable that his poems were all 
written between 1863 and 1867. It would 
seem as if, with the coming of Confeder- 
ation and the opening out of a great po- 
litical career for this young man, he 
abandoned the Muses to devote all his 
talents and energies to the achievement 
of something more important for his 
country and fellow-countrymen. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that his sole 
efforts in the line of verse are confined 
to that period when his health was poor 
and his future was exceedingly uncer- 
tain. 

Like Thomas D’Arcy McGee, and like 
Hon. Joseph Howe, Laurier wrote his 
sentiments in verse before launching into 
the more rugged career of a politician. 
Moreover, his youth was cast in a time 
and amongst men whose literary suc- 
cesses have shed a glow upon the sky of 
Canadian letters—especially French Ca- 
nadian literature. 

He completed his classical course and 
his law studies and began the practice 
of his profession in the days of Créma- 
zie, Faucher-de-Saint-Maurice, Legendre, 
Chapman, Louis Honoré Fréchette, Pam- 
phile Lemay, Garneau the historian, Ar- 
thur Buies, Lusignan, and a host of mi- 
nor poets and pamphleteers; it was also 
the period in which flourished some of 
the brightest lights in Canadian jour- 
nalism—Dansereau, Trudel, Tasse, Bar- 
thelot, and their contemporaries; his 
life-long and most intimate friend and 
associate, both in law and in letters, was 
the present Senator L. O. David, whose 
prolific pen has done more, perhaps, than 
any other to embellish the pages of 
French Canadian history and traditions. 
Breathing the same atmosphere as such 
men, living in such surroundings, it is 
not at all to be wondered at that young 
Laurier should have absorbed some of 
that spirit which impells the young man 
to court the deities from Olympus. 

The following are two of the shorter 
poems which the pen of the eminent 
statesman traced in those far away days 
when life was just commencing for him. 


POEME INEDIT 
(Le 5 janvier, 1863) 


Comme l’onde qui fuit de 
rivage, 

Sans suspendre jamais son cours sur 
nulle plage, 

Tels poussés du destin qui nous tient 
enchajnés 

Nos jours fuient du berceau vers la 
tombe entrainés. 


rivage en 


Le Temps marche toujours d’une aile in- 
fatigable; 

Il n’est point de repos pour sa main re- 
doutable ; 





Elle va, détruisant, batissant, tour 4 tour, 


Pour batir et détruire encore un autre 
jour. 


Si quelque éclair de joie illumine ma vie, 

En vain je crie au Temps, en vain je le 
supplie 

De ralentir l’essor de son vol destructeur, 

De me laisser jouir d’un instant de bon- 
heur. 


Comme un gladiateur dans la cité ro- 
maine, 

Aux cent mille bravos du peuple dans 
l’aréne, 

Etreint son ennemi de son bras de géant, 

L’étouffe, et plein d’orgueil, le rejette 
sanglant, 


Tel le Temps me saisit dans le sein de ma 
joie; 

Il m’entraine avec lui, comme l’aigle sa 
proie; 

Il m’abandonne enfin, sa main me laisse 
aller, 

Pour me reprendre, et puis, me laisser 
retomber. 


A UN PAPILLON 
(En mai, 1867) 


Doux petit papillon, 4 peine dans la nuit 

Commence de briller ma lampe solitaire, 

Comme le plomb fatal qui vers le but 
s’enfuit, 

Tu tombes palpitant sur la pale lumiére. 


Et chaque fois pourtant tes pures ailes 
d’or 

A la flamme brilante ont laissé des 
parcelles; 

Quel atroce plaisir peut t’amener encore 

Y chercher aujourd’hui des tortures 
nouvelles? 


Comme toi, papillon, jadis naif enfant, 

A gravir du succés l’inaccessible cime, 

J’ai versé sans profit le meilleur de mon 
sang, 

Et de ma folle ardeur suis retombé 
victime. 


These selections are offered by one who 
knew Laurier in 1877, at the dawn of 
his political life in Quebec East, and to 
whom the dead statesman wrote, on De- 
cember 20, last, one month before his 
death: “your remarks in your letter of 
yesterday are but another confirmation 
of our life-long and unclouded friend- 
ship.” To translate these relics, from 
splendid French verse into very halting 
English, has been a labor cf considerable 
difficulty, but, until they appear in book 
form, readers of the Review will find en- 
joyment in the originals. 

J. K. FORAN 
Ottawa, Canada, October 2. 
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Queries the World Over 


“Cagsar ok NotHinG. By Pio Baroja. Trans- 
lated trom the Spanish by Louis How. 
New York: Aitrea A. Knopf. 

THE 5iRONGEsT (Les P.us Forts). By Georges 
Ciemenceau. New York: Doubleday, Page 


and Company. 
THE OME AND THE Worvp. By Sir Rabin- 


dranath lagore. Translated. New York: 
lhe Macmiian Company. 

THE FACE OF THE WorLD. By Johan Bojer. 
Transiated trom the Norwegian by Jessie 
Muir. New York: Moffat, Yard and Com- 


pany. 
Tue fate Horse. By “Ropshin” (Boris 
Translated from the Russian 


Savinkov). 
by Z. Vengerova. New York: Aifred A. 


Knopf. 

AN AbvoviED Hussanp (Sono Omokage). A 
Translation from the Uriginal Japanese of 
Futavate: by Buchachiro Mitsui and Gregg 
M. Sinclair, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


S° lar as can be made out by the casual 

.eader (ior the publishers are singu- 
larly noncommittal in their announce- 
ments) most of these books, now first put 
into English, were written years ago. 
None of tnem alludes to the war, or clear- 
ly describes it in the immediate future. 
But with singular unanimity they are all 
concerned with those conflicting forces 
and ideals which, a decade or two decades 
ago, already menaced the disruption of 
civilization. From Spain, France, Nor- 
way, Russia, India, Japan, they bring 
their bits of testimony to the struggles, 
conscious or unconscious, going on the 
world over, in the early years of this cen- 
tury, between the individual and the so- 
cial ideal, between the strong and the 
weak, between convenience and justice, 
between “the home and the world”’—the 
very matters with which the ante-bellum 
fiction of England and America were 
chiefly concerned. 

The author of “The Pale Horse” has 
borne his active part in the affairs of 
modern Russia. Son of a Russian official, 
he became in youth a terrorist; had part 
in the killing of Grand Duke Sergius and 
von Plehve; was condemned to death, but 
escaped to Switzerland. In the late war 
he fought with the French till the Rus- 
sian Revolution, when he joined the Rus- 
sian Army, later becoming Kerensky’s 
Minister of War. . . . This is a tale 
out of his early experiences as a revolu- 
tionary. It does not sentimentalize the 
business of intrigue and assassination. 
But it helps us comprehend the paradox 
of the Russian soul, which, bitterly dis- 
trusting itself, yet seeks to destroy what- 
ever has the air of being beyond and 
above itself. The five or six conspirators 
of the story are dreamers, egotists, mys- 
tics, sensualists, lovers, and avengers, all 
in a jumble. Vania, with his kindly na- 
ture and pious heart, is yet sworn to 
“the cause”; it is he who slays the Gov- 


ernor. So fate wills: “It’s impossible 
to break the chain,” he mourns. ‘There 
is no way out tor me, none whatever. 1 
am out to kill, yet 1 believe in tne Word, 
I adore Christ. Oh, tne agony of it!” 
George, who professes to have no faith 
nor hope nor joy in anything, and is also 
out to kill, succeeds in kiiling only his 
mistress’s husband, an object of his per- 
sonal jealousy—and finally himself, the 
object of his supreme contempt. Be- 
neath his defiance and despair remains 
the unwilling recognition ot that witnout 
which lite has no meaning: “I recall: 
‘He that loveth not, knoweth not God: 
for God is love.’ I do not love, and 1 do 
not know God. Vaniaknew. . . . Did 
he really know?” 


“An Adopted Husband” is the work 
(some firteen years old or more) of one 
ot the first of Japanese writers to study 
and imitate foreign methods in fiction. 
The new Japan of the eignties could not 
be content witn her outworn convention- 
al forms of story-telling. “Futabatei” 
studied Russian literature, translated 
Turgeniev, and turned, with many of his 
contemporaries, to naturalism from the 
wooden unreality of classical Japanese 
fiction. The “adopted husband” of this 
story is a weak, well-meaning, ill-fated 
victim of conditions and torces with 
which he cannot cope. He is victim of 
a mechanical marriage, a malicious 
mother-in-law, a belated passion, a grad- 
ual crushing by the commercialized so- 
ciety of which the smug and prosperous 
Hamura is exemplar. Hamura “suc- 
ceeds” in life; Tetsuya, with his fine if 
feeble nature, goes to the wall. 


“Cesar or Nothing,” is also a tale of 
defeated idealism. Why is Pio Baroja, as 
certainly peer as contemporary of the 
now famous Blasco Ibanez, so little ac- 
ceptable, speaking relatively, to English 
and American readers? Two important 
novels of his have now been for some 
time before us in English dress. They 
are full of wit, of human nature, of a cool 
yet wistful irony. Their persons, their 
conversation, have extraordinary veri- 
similitude. But they lack the “big bow- 
wow” strain, the large impressive ges- 
ture, and rotund voice that have made 
Blasco Ibafiez master of a huge miscel- 
laneous audience. Baroja would not be 
able to pretend to take that audience 
quite seriously. Yet that audience, or 
the great majority it hints at, is in a way 
his theme, or at least the object of his 
solicitude. His Cesar Moncada, like the 
young hero of “The City of the Discreet,” 
is a Spaniard of uncommonly good mind 
and broad education who puts himself 
on the side of the people in their dawn- 
ing struggle against the tyranny of the 
priest-ridden state. The one signalizes 
his surrender of his generous youth by 


entering the fight for worldly and ingj. 
vidual success. The other, Cesar, fing. 
ing it impossible to be himself, that is, to 
be useful in his world, becomes frankly 
“nothing”: the faintly mocking dilettante 
husband of a rich wife; not beneath, or 
above, occasional mention by fellow-col- 
lectors or in the “society column.” 
A book that ends with a sigh and a smile 
and a shrug offers little comfort to an 
ambitious proletariat, and is by no means 
framed to take the Great Half-Baked by 
storm. 

“Les Plus Forts,” now rendered 
(anonymously) into English, seems to 
have been written a good many years 
ago, while the Tiger of France was 
earning his nickname as a_ leader 
of the Radical forces in French 
politics. Admirable as a _ novel, it 
is also an eloquent deposition in the 
case of the higher civilization against 
what we have learned to call Prussian- 
ism. The triumphant bourgeois Harlé, 
with his insatiable pursuit of money and 
power, preaches openly the doctrine of 
“the strongest,” born to dominate; chal- 
lenges the majority to show their supe- 
rior power to rule the world—beneficent- 
ly. He concedes no rights in the indus- 
trial and social fields that are not won in 
fair fight. Offset against him is the “fall- 
en feudal chieftain,” Marquis de Puymau- 
fray. Out of his libertine youth he has 
rescued one great devotion, which reveals 
to him the barrenness of a world ruled 
by self-seeking. These two are lifelong 
intimates; and the struggle of creeds cen- 
tres in their battle for the soul of the 
girl Claudia Harle, who is really the child 
of Puymaufray’s love. Harlé, with his 
millions and their attendant luxuries and 
pleasures, wins for the time, but we leave 
Puymaufray confident that in the end 
Claudia, like humanity at large, will per- 
ceive that we are all of one body and can 
only work out our destiny by loving one 
another and helping one another. 

“The Home and the World” is of sim- 
pler and firmer texture than anything 
with the Tagore label thus far composed 
or conveyed in English. It lifts a hand of 
caution against the perils to the individ- 
ual and the family of a loose egotism 
which, consciously or unconsciously, pur- 
sues license and personal gain in the 
name of liberty and humanity. And it 
says a word for loyalty to ties upon 
which the sacred past has set its seal. 
Readers for whom the name Tagore, for 
all its recent “vogue,” has persistently 
connoted a rather musky and enervating 
mysticism may find plenty of vigor and 
plain human feeling in this story. 

“The Face of the World” is similar in 
temper, almost in theme, to “The Great 
Hunger,” which not long since intro- 
duced this distinguished Norwegian nov- 
elist to readers of English. Peer Holm, 
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you recall, having lost everything, having 
suffered every malice of fate and his fel- 
low men, finds his soul and dauntlessly 
pears witness to his faith: “I went and 
sowed corn in my enemy’s field that God 
might exist.” So the Howard Mark of 
this story seems to have spent himself in 
vain. His generous efforts for a new 
protherhood among men, his quiet ser- 
vice of a community, alike are flouted 
and brought to nothing. . . “Dreams 
are a crime. Realities are money, rob- 
bery, police, prison, and war. The rest 
is nonsense. You who try to take a share 
in everything that happens, you with the 
wounded, bleeding world’s conscience, 
you stretch yourself upon the cross and 
bleed like a fool. You help no one. Real- 
ity continues its course.” Thus speaks 
his despair; until, through the window 
of the Ninth Symphony, comes a saving 
revelation: that Beethoven, the great 
dreamer, like all his greater or lesser fel- 
low-dreamers, cannot have lived and tes- 
tified for naught. Even he, Howard 
Mark, has his little place in that great 
company: “Dreamers, and yet they are 
the torch-bearers in the procession of 
mankind; and it is owing to them that 
there is not night over the earth.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


A Symposium on the League 
of Nations 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, the Principle 
and the Practice. Edited by Steph- 
en Pierce Duggan. Boston: Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press. 


ROF. JOHN BASSETT MOORE 

must have had a jolly time preparing 
his contribution to this symposium, and 
by the same token, Mr. Duggan must 
have been in somewhat of a quandary 
when he received his most distinguished 
contributor’s lucubration. He could 
hardly turn it down, but the publication 
of it necessitated embodying in this last 
grand drive for the Covenant certain un- 
sympathetic, not to say rebellious, ele- 
ments. Let me quote some samples: 


On a certain occasion John Bright ‘ 
recalled Addison’s story of the man who did 
a thriving business by selling pills which were 
said to be very good for the earthquake. 

. . This story but illustrates the universal 
human tendency to be fascinated by mystery, 
and to indulge expectations of good in inverse 
ratio to actual knowledge of the professed 
agencies by which it is to be brought about. 

To-day we witness a striking example of 
this primitive tendency. At every turn we are 
accosted with the inquiry, “Are you in favor 
of a League of Nations?” As this inquiry is 
made with evident seriousness, we must as- 
sume that those who make it are unconscious 
of the fact that an affirmative response would 
only betray the presence of another would-be 
purchaser of seismic pills” (p. 64). 

It was occasionally suggested that 
this object (the prevention of war) would be 
attained by an alliance between the United 


States and the Entente Powers. This concep- 
tion rested upon the singular assumption that, 
if the United States had prior to 1914 formed 
an alliance with Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, nothing would have been done by 
other Powers to enlarge and consolidate the 
opposition (pp. 69-70). 

_ Now, when we come to deal with the ques- 
tion whether a League of Nations is desirable, 
the answer necessarily must depend upon what 
the League contains and what it proposes to 
do. Just as an individual’s freedom of ac- 
tion is constrained by any contract that he 
may make, so a nation’s freedom of action is 
constrained by any league or alliance into 
which it may enter. Whether the sacrifice is 
desirable, or even justifiable, depends upon 
the nature of the object in view and the char- 
acter of the engagement by which it is sought 
to be attained. Mere engagements, whether 
individual or national, are, as such, neither 
good nor bad (p. 72). 

It by no means follows that, because pre- 
ponderant force will end a war, it can be relied 
upon to insure peace. In 1793 France, 
then threatened with a shortage of food, was 
confronted with practically a united Europe, 
with the world’s greatest maritime Power at 
the head of the coalition, And yet, with the 
exception of the brief respite following the 
peace of Amiens, the war continued twenty- 
two years, and in the end France emerged 
from the contlict with Ler boundaries scarcely 
diminished” (p. 75). 

Finally, as one step toward interna- 
tional peace, Professor Moore mentions 
the necessity of getting rid of “the de- 
lusion that one’s own motives are always 
higher, purer, and more disinterested 
than those of other persons, to say noth- 
ing of the passion for uniformity that 
denies the right to be different” (p. 81). 

Despite the repetition inevitable in a 
volume planned along the lines of this 
one, and also the considerable amount of 
matter which current discussion has 
pretty well winnowed of its freshness of 
interest, the student of the issues in- 
volved in the League of Nations will find 
several of the chapters here offered well 
worth his attention. In Chapter VII, 
entitled, International Administration, 
Mr. Francis B. Sayre successfully sum- 
marizes a previous study of his own 
dealing with this interesting and im- 
portant topic. Incidentally he touches 
upon the much debated Article X of the 
Covenant, as follows: 

If Article X is to mean more than empty 
words—if it is to be clothed with force and 
reality—some means must be had for promptly 
and «authoritatively determining in each par- 
ticular case whether or not specific and ad- 
mitted acts have constituted an infringement 
of territorial integrity. This may prove an 
exceedingly difficult question, depending upon 
a determination of just what constitutes “po- 
litical independence,” what constitutes “ag- 


gression” against such “political independence,” 
. and countless other serious problems 
(p. 133). 


Apparently Mr. Sayre does not share the 
President’s conviction that the meaning 
of Article X is “plain.” 

Valuable, too, is Professor Borchard’s 
discussion (Chapter XI) of the Problem 


of Backward Areas and of Colonies. Of 
the mandatory system provided by Ar- 
ticle XXII of the Covenant—a solution 
which he accepts with obvious reserva- 
tions—he incisively remarks that it will 
furnish us “with one of the best con- 
ceivable tests of the sincerity and efficacy 
of a league of nations.” 


In his interesting chapter on the 
United States and the Policy of Isolation 
(Chapter XV), Mr. Henry F. Munro 
pays a notable tribute to the principle 
which has hitherto underlain our diplo- 
macy and which he would now have us 
abandon. He concedes it four main 
achievements, “apart from the realization 
of its fundamental purpose—the preser- 
vation of the national sovereignty.” 
These are first, “the development of a 
high standard of mentality ;” second, “the 
American doctrine of recognition ;” third, 
“the adoption of the Open-Voor Policy 
in China,” which “was in all probability 
ensured only because of the detachment 
of the United States from the alignment 
of European diplomacy ;” last, “the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which has kept from Latin 
America the dangers arising from dip. 
lomatic and military interventions. Un- 
deniably,” he adds, “an excellent record 
of genuine achievemen:.” On the other 
hand, he charges against this policy our 
failure to intervene in behalf of Arme- 
nia, and to take our share in the sup- 
pression of the African slave trade. But 
we did take a share in the latter enter- 
prise, and if an insufficient share, the 
fact was due to American views on the 
subject of impressment, rather than to 
the principle of isolation. Then as to 
Armenia, it certainly remains to be 
shown that we would have acted more 
effectively in her behalf had we been 
involved in the European system. Cer- 
tainly the example of England in this re- 
spect hardly supports Mr. Munro’s con- 
tention. 


One or two more general criticisms 
may be added. There is altogether too 
much talk about the “interdependence of 
States,” nowadays, without discrimina- 
tion as to degrees of such “interdepen- 
dence.” Again, no consideration seems 
to have been given by any of the writers 
to the relation between the problem of 
a world league and that of maintaining 
democratic institutions on a grand scale, 
of keeping political parties representa- 
tive on domestic issues, of developing a 
genuine European federation, and like 
matters. For discussions of these fun- 
damental problems the reader must turn 
elsewhere, for instance, to that excellent 
little volume by Seton Watson, Alfred 
Zimmern and others, “The War and De- 
mocracy.” 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 
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Spanish Literature 


Main CurRENTS OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By 
J. D. M. Ford. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 


T HIS book, by the Smith Professor of 
French and Spanish Languages in 
Harvard University, consists of eight lec- 
tures which were delivered in the winter 
of 1918 at the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton. As the title indicates, each chapter 
discusses a particular phase of Spanish 
literature. The first two are devoted to 
the literary embodiments of Spain’s he- 
roic tradition, the epic and the ballad; 
the third to Cervantes; the fourth and 
fifth to the two great dramatists, Lope 
de Vega and Calderon; the sixth to lyric 
poetry; and the seventh to the novel. The 
eighth and last chapter is called “High 
Points of Spanish-American Literature.” 
It is hardly necessary to say, in view 
of Professor Ford’s eminence as a His- 
panist, that his book is scholarly. His 
mastery of his subject is especially note- 
worthy in the first two chapters, which 
contain a careful discussion of the origin 
and development of the epic and the bal- 
Jad, a matter over which much ink has 
been spilt. Scholars are still divided into 
two camps, those who believe that heroic 
ballads antedated the epic poems of the 
Middle Ages, the latter being an elabo- 
ration of the former, and those who be- 
lieve that there were no ballads until the 
epics disintegrated into the extant ro- 
mances of the fifteenth and later 
centuries. It is an interesting and 
important question, for its solution 
would throw light on the origin 
of other mediaeval epics, such as 
the “Chanson de Roland” and the “Nibe- 
lungenlied,” as well as on that of the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey.” But it has 
not yet been definitely solved, and Pro- 
fessor Ford wisely refrains from taking 
sides, contenting himself with presenting 
the arguments which have been used in 
attempts to prove the one or the other 
theory. In this connection it may be 
added that the Professor Lang whom 
Professor Ford quotes so often as the 
champion of the view that ballads ante- 
date epics, is Professor Henry R. Lang 
of Yale University, the well-known His- 
panist: not, as a recent reviewer in the 
New York Times seems to think, Andrew 
Lang! 

As has been said, it is not surprising 
that Professor Ford’s book is scholarly. 
It is a pleasure to add that it possesses 
another merit not always to be found in 
the company of scholarship. It is 
throughout extremely readable. It is in- 
structive and interesting at the same 
time. This is due not only to the fact 
that the author is master of a graceful 


style; he also has several habits of ex- 
position which are extremely effective. 
One of these is his way of throwing light 
on Spanish literature by references to 
English literature; as when, for instance, 
he points out that the authoress Gomez 
de Avellaneda anticipated “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in one of her novels and Wallace’s 
“Fair God” in another. 


Again, he gives a clear idea of the 
metrical arrangement of the double oc- 
tosyllabic line of the heroic ballads by 
quoting from “Hiawatha” and treating 
two of Longfellow’s short lines as form- 
ing one. Such references to familiar 
books and poems will make his readers 
feel less like strangers in a strange land. 
With like effect he often takes occasion 
to recall the opinions of English authors 
in regard to Spanish literature. It is 
interesting to learn that Shelley liked the 
“Numancia” of Cervantes, that Fielding 
and Scott acknowledged the influence of 
the “Novelas Ejemplares,” and that Poe, 
Bryant, and Longfellow admired the 
lyrics of Luis de Leon. 

Professor Ford shows especial skill in 
his use of translations. There are a great 
many scattered through the book, and 
they are all happily chosen. Some of 
them, such as Longtellow’s rendering of 
the “Coplas” of Jorga Manrique, or Bry- 
ant’s translation of Heredia’s “Hymn to 
Niagara,” are well known to American 
readers. It is a pleasure to find that there 
are many other English translations of 
Spanish poems, not so well known, but 
hardly less charming. It is too bad, how- 
ever, that Professor Ford did not take 
the opportunity to include, at the end of 
the chapter on lyric poetry, Masefield’s 
beautiful translations of two of Béc- 
quer’s most striking poems, those which 
the English poet calls “They Closed Her 
Eyes” and “The Harp.” 

The last chapter of the book, called 
“High Points of Spanish-American Lit- 
erature,” is the only one which is not 
proof against criticism. It is disappoint- 
ing not because of anything it says, but 
because of what it does not say. It is 
a good account of the past of Spanish- 
American literature, but tells us practi- 
cally nothing about what is of much 
greater interest and importance, its pres- 
ent and its future. The sun of Spanish- 
American literature is but rising. It is 
only during the last quarter of a century 
that its writers have begun to show an 
individuality which can be called Span- 
ish-American, and an initiative which 
forecasts a brilliant future. Professor 
Ford does no more than hint at these 
things. It is obvious that he feels com- 
pelled, for lack of space, to concentrate 
his attention on four “high points” of the 
nineteenth century: Olmedo, Bello, He- 
redia, and Andrade. But if a writer on 


ee, 


Spanish-American literature feels that 
he can not do justice to the present a; 
well as to the past, it is the past which 
should be sacrificed. It is unfortunate 
that all the space available should fy 
given to writers who throw practically 
no light on Spanish-American literature 
of to-day and to-morrow, and that none 
is given to the discussion of the phenom. 
enon of which the Chilean statesman ang 
novelist Orrego Luco speaks in one of his 
recent books: “We Spanish-Americans 
have a marked family resemblance; we 
have ways of living and thinking entirely 
peculiar to ourselves, and which do not 
exist in the mother country. This is es. 
pecially evident in regard to literary pro. 
ductions.” Above all, it is disappointing 
to find no discussion of the “Modernis. 
tas,” the school whose leaders were Dario 
and Nervo, who died but recently, and 
Chocano, who is to-day perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure in Spanish-American 
literature. Surely a school of poetry 
which is not only the first to be Spanish- 
American rather than Spanish, but 
which also has actually exerted an in- 
fluence on Spanish poetry itself, deserves 
a place among the “high points” of Span- 
ish-American literature. 

It is clear, however, that these disap- 
pointing features of the last chapter of 
Professor Ford’s book are far out 
weighed by the excellence of the seven 
chapters which constitute its major part. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the book 
will prove indispensable to all who are 
interested in Spanish literature. 

FREDERICK BLISS LUQUIENS 


What is Democracy? 


THe Powers AND AIMS OF WESTERN DeEmoc- 


racy. By William Milligan Sloane. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


EMOCRACY is a word of infelici- 

tous origin to which the lapse of cen- 
turies has given an exalted meaning. No 
teacher of youth escapes importunate 
questioning as to what democracy im- 
plies and whither our pursuit of it is 
leading us. Professor Sloane during his 
long years of experience as an educator 
was impressed with the necessity of 
answering these questions by an appeal 
to the lessons of history, and the present 
volume is the result. 

The initial chapters of the book are 
devoted to a survey of the democratic 
concept in its differing shades as it 
fought its way down the ages, its begin- 
nings in antiquity, its almost total 
eclipse during the Middle Ages, its re 
vival during the era of Puritanism it 
England, and its formal recognition ™ 
the New World during and after the 
American Revolution. Then follows 4 
study of the philosophy of democracy, its 
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formulas and terms, its aims and limi- 
tations, with two rather illuminating 
chapters on the relation of democracy to 
efficiency in the administration of public 
affairs. 

At this point the author strikes off on 
a different tangent and discusses at con- 
siderable length the theory and facts of 
nationhood in its relation to society and 
the individual. Here again there is a 
good deal of historical sum= *rization, 
much of it skilful and accurate, although 
at times the discussion of institutions 
and movements is so general that it 
ceases to be very informing. The rela- 
tion of democracy to war and peace, 
which forms the concluding theme of the 
book, is doubtless the topic which will 
prove most interesting to the general 
run of readers. In these chapters the 
author weaves together into a relatively 
homogeneous narrative a great many 
scattered threads which the student of 
political science has hitherto had dang- 
ling loose before his eyes. 

Professor Sloane is a stanch believer 
in the democratic form of government. 
He regards it as “the best form of hu- 
man association thus far devised” and 


The Run of 


R. WEALE is so well known as a 

writer upon Far Eastern affairs that 
a new book from his pen (“The Truth 
About China and Japan”; Dodd, Mead) 
is always welcome. In the present case, 
however, it is probable that readers 
will not find what they will expect 
from the title of the volume—a 
comprehensive statement of the re- 
lations between China and Japan and 
a discussion of the present situation 
in the light of Japan’s position in Shan- 
tung. The book is a brief one, contain- 
ing as it does scarcely thirty thousand 
words exclusive of appended documents, 
and is composed of three essays origi- 
nally published in Asia. The first chap- 
ter, a third of the text proper, sheds 
some light upon the manner in which, in 
earlier years, Japan dealt with China and 
Korea, but throws little illumination 
upon present policies. The remaining 
chapters are interesting only as contain- 
ing expressions of the personal opinions 
of the author. The last chapter is en- 
titled “If Japan Refuses?” but the reader 
is left to guess what possible refusal Mr. 
Weale has in mind. One thing, however, 
is clear: Mr. Weale, in common with 
all other writers familiar with the whole 
Far Eastern situation, sees serious trou- 
ble ahead for the world, unless Japan 
voluntarily changes her international 
Policies and methods, or is constrained by 
the other Powers to do so. “If there is 
justice enough left over after Europs 


he calls upon the history of almost every 
country in the world to confirm his con- 
viction on this point. Yet he is not un- 
mindful of democracy’s shortcomings, 
chief among which is its tendency to 
drift from its moorings and become the 
prey of class domination. This drifting, 
Dr. Sloane believes, is the most ominous 
portent which faces the American peo- 
ple to-day. It carries a threat to our- 
selves and to posterity. 

In substance and in temper the volume 
does its author credit. It is the work of 
a man who has studied history with 
great thoroughness and whose mature 
reflections enable him to place many of 
to-day’s hectic developments in their 
proper relation to the past. Here is one 
scholar, at least, who has not been stam- 
peded by general unrest of our time. He 
finds comfort in the fact that at all tran- 
sition periods in history there has been 
a temporary loss of balance with an in- 
evitable shifting back to a stable basis. 
His book is not a plea for anything, 
therefore, unless it be for soberness of 
thought and eternal vigilance as the 
only means of keeping democracy secure. 

WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


the Shelves 


has settled her own troubles, Eastern 
Asia is surely the first claimant. For 
unless that precious quality is used in 
abundance, the day is not far distant 
when the crash will come and men must 
fight again.” With these words Mr. 
Weale closes his book. 


In his “Secrets of Animal Life” (Holt) 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson has taken forty 
scientific pamphlets or books, written for 
the most part in strictly technical lan- 
guage by as many leading men of science, 
and has translated them into unusually 
readable reviews or abstracts, removing 
what is recondite, and illuminating what 
is obscure. Typical captions are, The 
Cawing of Rooks, The Educabifity of a 
Snail, The Cult of Shells, The Fitness of 
Right Whales, The Curve of Life, With 
Darwin Forwards, and Before the Dawn 
of Art. Of the forty chapters, sixteen 
are based on the investigations of Ameri- 
can scientists. Ten deal with individual 
species or small groups, six are general, 
ten more treat of development or be- 
havior, and fourteen are concerned with 
evolutionary concepts and theories. A 
subtitle should certainly have been fur- 
nished, to indicate the peculiar value 
which this volume possesses. If a little 
more literary quality had been achieved 
by the author, this book would have taken 
high place in the year’s reading for in- 
telligent laymen. 


Though the war caused the quarterly 
sections of the Oxford Dictionary to ap- 
pear less regularly, their publication was 
not suspended and now that peace has 
come, lost time is being made up. Thus, 
two sections have recently arrived in this 
country simultaneously, forming over a 
hundred pages of volume nine. The mag- 
nitude of this lexicographical undertak- 
ing of the Clarendon Press is best 
brought out perhaps by comparing it 
with what has already been done in this 
same field. For instance, the number of 
words defined by Dr. Johnson in this por- 
tion of the alphabet—a part of the letter 
S—was 348, in Cassell 1878, and the Cen- 
tury 2365, whereas the Oxford treats 
4676 words. Dr. Johnson was particularly 
proud of his illustrative quotations, and 
in the space covered by these two sec- 
tions, he so presented 202 words, Cas- 
sell 478, Century 624, while the Oxford 
again stands first with 3625. In the num- 
ber of illustrative quotations, the Ox- 
ford makes a still more wonderful show- 
ing, having 24,563, to 1,139 for Dr. 
Johnson, 972 for Cassell and 1,836 for the 
Century. 

In the matter of definitions and 
etymologies these sections are also 
interesting. The facts concerning the 
origin of syllabus, here first shown to be 
derived from what we would call to-day 
a simple typographical error, are given 
in brief, but can be found in full in the 
London Times Literary Sunplement of 
February of this year. Full references 
are given in the second of these sections 
to the literature of sweet singer,—this 
curiosity of sectarian nomenclature. The 
longest article in the first section is that 
on the verb strike,—twenty-nine col- 
umns. We are told that “the word pre- 
sents an extraordinary diversity of mean- 
ings, the mutual relations of which can- 
not always be determined with certain- 
ty.” One interesting point is that the 
use of strike in the sense of “to refuse 
to work,” is “an eighteenth century de- 
velopment from the nautical use in ‘to 
strike a mast.’” Stunt in the American 
college sense. though overlooked bv the 
Century (1895) and Webster (1897), is 
given here, and straw vote and straw- 
ride both seem to be American inventions. 
The French meaning grafted on to sym- 
bolism and symbolist is here recorded. 
The illustrative quotation under strong- 
minded shows what progress the femin- 
ist movement has made since 1878, when 
Besant has one of his characters in “By 
Celia’s Arbour” say: “They had not be- 
come strong-minded; they did not sit on 
School Boards or sigh for Female Suf- 
frage.” 

So far we see no sign that the publi- 
cation of the great Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae is to be resumed. 
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The Financial Situation 


HE slight increase of discount rates 

which went into effect early this 
month at the Federal Reserve banks was 
not in itself sufficient to cause all of the 
commotion which has followed in the 
money and stock markets. Borrowers do 
not stand on a half or three-quarters of 
one per cent. when they are using funds 
profitably, and with wage and price ad- 
vances on every hand a moderate ad- 
vance of interest rates would be accepted 
as a matter of course, provided there was 
no curtailment of accommodations. The 
new rates of themselves have not dis- 
turbed anybody; it was the fact that the 
Reserve Board had indicated its purpose 
to stop the further expansion of bank 
credit that put interest rates up and the 
stock market down. 

It was time for the authorities to take 
this stand. On the 1st of November, 
1918, this country was at war and strain- 
ing all its productive forces to the limit. 
For more than a year and a half the Gov- 
ernment had been in the money market 
as a heavy borrower. It was calling on 
the banks twice a month to take $500,- 
000,000 of Treasury certificates. Indus- 


try and trade were at the hichest stage 
of activity, and the total bill-holdings of 


the Federal Reserve banks were $2,123,- 
019.000. On the corresponding date of 
1919, October 31, nearly a year after 
the armistice, with Government disburse- 
ments down from $1.664.861.000 in Oc- 
tober, 1918, to $576,348,000 in October, 
1919, and its borrowings correspondingly 
reduced, the bill-holdings of the Federal 
Reserve banks aggregated $2,522.902,- 
000. The percentage of reserves to net 
deposit and note liabilities a year ago 
was 49.8 and on November 7, 1919, it was 
468. The total of loans and discounts 
of all national banks on June 30, 1914, 
was $6.430.000,000 and on June 30, 1919, 
$19.852.000.000, and in addition to the 
latter so much of the $2.122,000,000 of 
bills held by the Federal Reserve banks 
as was passed up to them by national 
banks—the greater part. 

The Federal Reserve act requires that 
each reserve bank shall keep a cash re- 
serve against its denosits of not less than 
85 per cent. and against its outstanding 
note issues of not less than 40 per cent. 
The practice in computing reserves is 
either to calculate them against the com- 
bined deposits and note liabilities, or 
first allot the required 35 per cent. to 
denosits and then assien the remainder 
to the notes. Qn October 17 last, the re- 
serve of the New York bank against the 
net combined liabilities was 37.5 per 
cent., and after alloting 35 ner cent. to 
deposits the remainder equalled 39.9 per 
cent. of the notes outstanding, or slightly 


less than the legal requirement. More- 
over, there is reason to believe that the 
deficit would have been considerably 
larger if the Bank had not sold paper to 
other reserve banks. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin for Oc- 
tober contains a calculation of the 
amount of war obligations of the Gov- 
ernment held by all banks on June 380, 
1919, including Liberty bonds, Victory 
notes, and Treasury certificates owned 
outright and held as collateral for loans. 
The total is $6.500,000,000. This amount 
of bank credit has been manufactured 
and put in circulation as purchasing pow- 
er. The loans represent bonds purchased 
and not yet paid for, or loans made for 
other purposes and secured by the pledge 
of Government paper. In recent months 
there has been a tendency for this class 
of paper to increase, owing to the fact 
that it has enjoyed a preferred rate, es- 
tablished during the bond-selling cam- 
paigns to encourage subscriptions. 

The Federal Reserve authorities have 
felt that owing to the encouragement 
given the public to borrow for the pur- 
pose of subscribing to the “ourth Lib- 
erty loan and the Victory loan they were 
estopped from raising the discount rates 
until one year had elapsed from the date 
of the former, but warnings have been 
reneatedly given that steps would be 
taken then to check further inflation. 

It cannot be reasonably claimed that 
there was real necessity to use so much 
more bank credit in carrying on the bus- 
iness of the country in 1919 than was 
required in 1918 or in 1914. It is doubt- 
ful if the production of the country is 
any greater in 1919 than in 1918, and 
nobodv would be so absurd as to suggest 
that it has doubled since 1914. 

There are peopie, however, who say 
that the law of supply and demand should 
govern, and that wages and prices are 
higher than in 1918 and nearly double 
what they were in 1914. What is pre- 
cisely the point upon which the issue 
turns? Most of us have a great deal 
of respect for the law of supply and de- 
mand, but behind that there are influ- 
ences—psychological influences—affect- 
ing demand and supply, on which it is 
necessary to exercise some degree of 
control if inflation is not to run wild. 

Everybody knew that inflation was go- 
ing on during the war, but it seemed to 
be unavoidable. It seemed to be neces- 
sary, in order to get labor for the war in- 
dustries, to make wages attractive 
enough to draw men from other work, and 
when the other industries in self-defence 
also raised wages a comnetition was be- 
gun which lifted the whole level of costs. 
It seemed to be necessary, in order to 


ee 


place the Government loans, to urge peo- 
ple to borrow of the banks in order ty 
subscribe, and such is the common ignor. 
ance of economic principles that many 
people thought their duty was done when 
they lent the use of their names to 
the Government in this manner. They 
didn’t see any necessity for paying these 
loans. They didn’t see any reason why 
they should deny themselves personal 
pleasures or modify their business plans 
for the purpose of paying. 

The problem and difficulty of war f.- 
nance and the mystery of inflation have 
centered in the fact that the peonle fixed 
all their attention upon supplying the 
Government with purchasing power and 
gave no thought to supplying it with the 
tangible things that it wanted. They 
went cheerfully to the banks and gays 
their notes for the purchase of bonds, 
and then went into the market and bid 
against the Government for the goods 
and labor wanted. There was no increase 
of productive capacity commensurate 
with the increase of purchasirg power 
in the form of bank credit. 

We take credit to ourselves for avoid- 
ing the crude methods of the Civil War 
Administration, which printed green- 
backs by the cartload and paid them out 
in settlement of exnenses. How could 
anybody he so foolish as to think that a 
great war could be carried on at no cost 
except for the operation of printing 
presses? Anybody ought to see that there 
would be an inflation of the currency 
which would have to be eliminated even- 
tually, and that these notes would have 
to be paid off and retired! Onlv very 
ignorant people are supposed to believe 
that it is possible to make something out 
of nothing even by Government fiat. 

But what difference in principle or re- 
sults is there between having the Gov- 
ernment create credit and place it in cir- 
culation as purchasing power in the form 
of its own promissory notes, and having 
citizens create credit through the banks, 
by giving their own notes secured by 
Government bonds, and turning this cred- 
it over to the Government to put in circu- 
lation as purchasing power? Isn’t the 
latter just another variation of the old 
effort to beat the inevitable, to sive 
something and not part with. it, and to 
carry on a war without cost or sacrifice? 

Evidently there is something wrong 
with the theory that we need never re 
deem or cancel this vast body of credit 
called into use during the war. It was 
called out by our efforts to evade, or t0 
compromise with, the stern economic de- 
mand that we should curtail our normal 
expenditures and divert our industrial 
energies to the war. If such efforts were 
successful they would show that there 
was a way to beat the economic law. 

It may be said that they beat it in the 
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Civil War period by refusing to retire 
the greenbacks. But they paid the pen- 
alty between the close of the war and 
the resumption of gold payments, Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, and eventually $150,000,- 
000 in gold was placed behind the $346,- 
000,000 of greenbacks, not to speak of 
the hundreds of millions of bonds sold 
to replenish the reserve, and the cost of 
uncertainty and panics. 

So deceptive is this use of credit that 
the increase of bank loans is even pointed 
to as evidence of a rapid growth of 
wealth during the war. Examine what 
occurs when a bank makes a loan of 
$10,000: The borrower takes credit for 
it in his account and the bank’s deposits 
are increased $10,000. It is quite as 
simple as printing greenbacks. And when 
this depositor checks out the $10,000 his 
checks are deposited in other banks and 
this credit will continue to circulate as 
purchasing power until somebody actu- 
ally earns and saves $10,000, and devotes 
it to paying off that loan. Then and not 
before is the wealth of the country in- 
creased in the sum of $10,000. 

Prices are the result of the relation 
between the purchasing medium and the 
supply of commodities, and the volume 
of medium having been inflated without 
any corresponding increase in the volume 
of commodities, the price level naturally 
has risen. People talk helplessly about 
the need of more credit to handle an in- 
creasing volume of transactions, and 
helplessly about the rising prices. The 
remedy for both difficulties is in paying 
their debts, and reducing the use of 
credit to the scale of before the war. 

It was stated last spring when the life- 
insurance companies were urged to lend 
large sums for building operations that 
the principal New York companies were 
owing $75,000,000 to banks for money 
borrowed for the purchase of Liberty 
bonds. Recently it has been said that 
these loans have been paid off, and this 
illustrates what the whole country should 
be doing. But the record shows that 
the credit which these insurance compa- 
nies and others have released by their 
payments has been taken up and kept 
in circulation by new borrowers, and the 
volume of outstanding credit actually in- 
creased. 


Where the credit released by all those 
who have reduced their indebtedness has 
gone is not difficult to surmise. There 
has been a great revival of enterprise 
and speculation. The New York Journal 
of Commerce, which keeps track of new 
companies, reports that in the first eight 
months of 1919 the capital started in 
these incorporations aggregated $5,948,- 
000,000, against $1,989,000,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1918. There is 
an extensive revival of building opera- 
tions, and a great activity in farming 


lands, the latter in some sections accom- 
panied by an advance in prices which has 
tied up a good deal of credit. In Wall 
Street there has been a revival in the 
stock market with advancing prices. 


We have come to the test of the power 
of the Federal Reserve system to con- 
tract or hold in check a state of inflation. 
Its elasticity in expansion has been dem- 
onstrated, but elasticity should have the 
power of contraction as well as expan- 
sion. It is not an easy task to contract 
the volume of credit in use, for the level 
of prices must be lowered, and it is high- 
ly desirable that this be done without an 
interruption of industry and trade. 

Some people say it cannot be done 
without such interruption, but I am not 
going to discuss that here. I am simply 
going to point out that if the present 
price level is permanent the gold stand- 
ard must be abandoned. 


Most of the people who talk confidently 
about the permanency of the present 
price level do not seem to be thinking 
about the relation of prices to the stand- 
ard of value. The unit of value in this 
country is 23.22 grains of fine gold. The 
term “dollar” is affixed by law to this 
amount of gold, but as a matter of fact 
commodity prices have become dissoci- 
ated from the gold dollar. The purchas- 
ing power of the gold dollar has been di- 
luted by the flood of credit dollars. But 
this is not a permanent situation. The 
mining of gold has become an unprofita- 
ble business and gold production is de- 
clining. The output in the United States 
has fallen from $101,035,000 in 1915 to 
$68,000,000 in 1918, and may not ex- 
ceed $55,000,000 this year. World pro- 
duction fell from $470,466,214 in 1915 
to $380,000,000 in 1918, and is falling 
lower this year. Moreover, the consump- 
tion of gold in jewelry and other man- 
ufactures is increasing rapidly. As a 
measure of economy, to prevent the melt- 
ing of coin, the United States mint serv- 
ice sells small gold bars for the use of 
manufacturers of jewelry, dental sup- 
plies, gold leaf, etc., and the principal es- 
tablishment handling this trade is the 
United States Assay office in New York. 
For the first ten months of 1913 the sales 
of such bars by the New York assay office 
for consumption in the United States 
aggregated $31,523,964 and for the first 
ten months of 1919 they aggregated 
$48,568,698. Including the sales at the 
Philadelphia mint and other offices of 
the mint service, and the melting of 
coin, which always goes on to some ex- 
tent, the consumption of gold in the arts 
in the year 1919 probably will not fall 
much below $65,000,000. It will exceed 
production in this country, and the 
United States is one of the principal 
gold-producing countries of the world. 
Furthermore, with gold bringing only 


the mint price, and wages and all mining 
costs at the present level, gold production 
will cotinue to decline, and the industrial 
consumption will draw from year te year 
upon the gold stock in bank reserves. 


The volume of bank credit must be 
kept within certain definite relations to 
the amount of gold in the bank reserves. 
The Federal Reserve Act specifies what 
the relation shall be in the case of the 
reserve banks, and the national banking 
act and various state banking laws lay 
down the requirements for other banks. 
The figures given above show how close 
the reserve banks are now to the limit 
of expansion, and the other banks are as 
close. The population of this country 
is growing, the volume of business is nat- 
urally increasing, and this means that 
an increasing amount of credit is nor- 
mally required. It is evident, therefore, 
that unless the gold reserves are in- 
creased there will be a restriction of 
credit which will effect a relative reduc- 
tion of the amount in use. So long as 
the balance of trade is in our favor we 
may have gold importations, but when 
the balance turns we are likely to have 
exportations. There is no escape from 
the conclusion that we are either going 
to have a restriction of bank credit 
within about the present limits, or we 
are going to cut loose from the gold 
standard. 

There are always people who do not 
see any use for a standard, who argue 
vaguely that the banks cannot lend too 
much money so long as the collateral is 
good, the value of collateral being deter- 
mined by the current price-level. They 
would have the ship steered by the light 
in its own foretop. Then there are peo- 
ple who want to change to some other 
standard, to alter the compass or adopt 
a new star. Some people will say that 
we are off the gold standard anyhow and 
might as well wash the slate and start 
anew. This would mean deliberately to 
scale down the entire body of outstand- 
ing indebtedness, including the Liberty 
bonds, which we have not yet ceased to 
acclaim as the most inviolable obligation 
and certain investment on earth. To 
change the standard of value in order to 
avoid reducing the war inflation would 
be the most gigantic exploitation of sav- 
ings ever committed in the world. 
Charles the First’s robbery of bank de- 
posits and the old time expedient of de- 
basing the coins would be only faint sug- 
gestions. There was inflation during the 
Civil War, and proposals were made to 
pay the bonds in greenbacks and never 
redeem the greenbacks, but the people 
rejected them all. The signs of the times 
are that all the fundamental principles 
of sound finance will have to be fought 
over again. 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
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Drama 


Forbes-Robertson and 
the ‘‘Lost Leader’’ 


IR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERT- 
SON delivered, at the Broadhurst 

Theatre, on the afternoons of October 
29, November 5, and November 12, three 
discourses (he denounces the word “lec- 
ture”) on Shakespeare and his art, on 
the prose of Shakespeare, and on the 
Lear, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet group. 
Many passages, sometimes entire scenes, 
were read or declaimed to an audience 
whose thirst for that vintage was un- 
quenchable. “Readings” perhaps would 
have been a more diplomatic title than 
“lectures” or “discourses.” As reader, 
Forbes-Robertson could not have been 
hurt by the spareness of his commen- 
tary; as lecturer, he is set back or put 
aside by the predominance of his read- 
ings. These readings traverse his dis- 
courses like powerful batteries crossing 
a fragile bridge; they reach the further 
bank in safety, but they leave the fabric 
rent or reeling. 

One may guess that Forbes-Robertson 
has not lectured before, or practised let- 
ters long enough to know how closely the 
grace of informality is neighbored by 
the vice of formlessness. One may also 
infer that his own matter, which is part- 
ly critical, partly descriptive, partly 
anecdotal, has been loosely put together 
in the urgencies and stringencies of the 
final moment. In a lecture on Shake- 
speare’s prose Forbes-Robertson is ir- 
resistibly moved to recite Mercutio’s 
blank-verse speech on Queen Mab. This 
would not matter much if Forbes-Robert- 
son were not so sure that it did matter, 
and did not so bestir himself and veer 
and shift in the effort to give it relevance 
as finally to convince us, to his own cost, 
that irrelevance is a wicked thing. 

In the delivery of his lectures, which 
apparently he has not been at the pains 
1o commit either to writing or memory, 
Forbes-Robertson shows both a certain 
em.harrassment and a certain ease; one 
might say that he handles his embarrass- 
ment easily. The mind is slow, at least 
in the provision of words, and halts the 
temperament and the voice, both of 
which are rapid. I am reminded of a 
cavalry troop delayed in the natural 
swiftness of its course by the tardy ar- 
rival of indispensable supplies from a 
lagging commissariat. The amount of 
incidental nervous motion, the prompt- 
ing or jogging of the mind by the body, 
was noticeably great, especially in the 
first lecture. I doubt if he lost anything 
by this restlessness; it bridged the in- 
terval between himself and his audience. 
Nothing charms us in a superior like his 
passing need of our indulgence. 


It is difficult to imagine a more per- 
fect control of a more exquisite voice 
than that displayed by Forbes-Robertson 
in his delivery of the Shakespearean ex- 
tracts. In some points he stands nearly 
or quite alone. His transitions are mi- 
raculously plastic. Who else can s0 
abridge a vocal curve without creating a 
vocal angle, or, in plainer words, who else 
can make the rise to force instantaneous 
without making it abrupt? There is 
another point in which his subtlety is 
marvelous. He can diminish indefinitely 
without blurring; his diamond type is 
cut like a diamond. All through his 
work, which seems a form of weaving, 
there is a sort of inter-play and counter- 
play, of shuttling back and forth, be- 
tween the swift and the slow, the bass 
and the tenor, the hairline and the bold 
stroke, the conversational and the de- 
clamatory. In the last-named point he 
fell into an inconsistency which has in- 
terest if not significance. He thinks, 
rightly perhaps, that Hamlet’s speech to 
the players should be uttered, metaphori- 
cally speaking, from the arm-chair, not 
the rostrum; and, on this conversational 
basis, he delivered the speech charmingly, 
only with a little curbing or chastise- 
ment of certain phrases that wanted to 
be declaimed and grumbled at his re- 
fusal. Later on, he gives the final lines 
of Jaques’s “Ages of Man” speech in a 
very pleasing but highly declamatory 
manner. Now, when it is remembered 
that Hamlet is, after all, making a 
speech, and that Jaques is only beguiling 
the interval between dinner-time and din- 
ner at a hunters’ rustic meal in the art- 
lessness of the unbookish forest, it is 
rather curious to see Forbes-Robertson 
presenting Jaques with the declamation 
which he has just denied to Hamlet. 


I proceed to an acknowledgment which 
I make with some pain and a trace of 
diffidence. Even with his noble Hamlet 
still vivid in my grateful memory, I did 
not feel that Forbes-Robertson, in his 
renderings of the great Shakespearean 
characters in his lectures, often gave me 
the key of their souls. Instead, he kept 
me outside, contentedly lingering over 
the beauty of the sculptured portal. The 
exceptions, if momentous, were also mo- 
mentary. A single gesture, for instance, 
in Hamlet’s dying speech, before the sol- 
emn words “The rest is silence’”—a ges- 
ture of outflung, deprecating hands 
which a Frenchman would have accompa- 
nied with a shrug and a “Que voulez- 
vous?”—found its way to a cell in my 
heart which had remained impenetrable 
to his elaboration of the terrors and poig- 
nancies of the midnight dialogue between 
Macbeth and his wife. I spoke just now 
of weaving; Forbes-Robertson matches 
tones like colors, but the real and beau- 
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tiful harmony which results is more Sug. 
gestive of the weaver’s carpet than the 
painter’s canvas; it is rather woof thay 
picture. 

Something must be said, finally, of the 
critical opinions which are scatterej 
rather sparsely through these lectures 
On the sanity of Hamlet—one of the 
touchstones of sanity in critics—Forhbes. 
Robertson is unreservedly on the right, 
or sane, side. He approves of the epj- 
thet, “impish,” in relation to Hamlet 
This is partly acute, partly mistaken; 
Hamlet is antic as surely as Iago is bad, 
but I shall call Hamlet impish only when 
I call Iago naughty. Forbes-Robertson 
thinks that Hamlet talks like a man of 
forty; the men of forty should be jubi- 
lant. He discovers a resemblance be 
tween Macbeth and Hamlet, a happy in- 
sight which he largely justifies by point- 
ing to their kinship as poets, declaimers, 
hesitators. These are some of the bet- 
ter opinions; Forbes-Robertson’s mind 
might be described, on the whole, as 
sketchy. Personally I should have 
thanked the honored artist if he had for. 
borne to corroborate my suspicion that 
the intellectual reserves behind intellec- 
tual acting are small. This is no ground 
for the withdrawal of homage. To bean 
agreeable gentleman and a distinguished 
artist is to have paid one’s score royally 
in this queer little inn or post-house of 
a world in which most of us have by con- 
parison bilked our reckoning. It may 
be said that where we cannot pay to 90 
high a benefactor the honor of praise, 
we should grant him the respect of si- 
lence. To which it might be replied that 
possibly Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
owed to his own reputation the tribute of 
that delicate respect. 


I saw on November 18 the “Lost Lead- 
er,” the Parnell play by Mr. Lennox Rob 
inson, acted at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, with Mr. Frank Conroy in the 
major part. As my own rating of this 
play does not differ materially from Mr. 
William Archer’s lucid estimate of the 
English presentation in the Review for 
July 26, I shall confine my observations 
pretty closely to the performance. Mr. 
Frank Conroy’s portrayal of the herd 
was skilful, if you grant him his Lucius 
or Parnell. I, for one, was unwilling to 
make that grant. Mr. Conroy’s Lucius 18 
a union of peasant and prophet, with 
patriarch as the copula. I found that he 
ceased to be dreary only to become al 
gust, and I had no room for either the 
dreary or the august in my not too def: 
nite recollections of Charles Stuart Par- 
nell. In the first act the character re 
vealed a desolation which in a humble 
person would have inspired pity coupled 
with an arrogance or some such quality 
which in a fortunate man would have 

(Continued on page 610) 
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Looms 


The dust proof and lint proof 
construction of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Stop and Start Loom 


Motor makes for clean motors 


and reduced fire hazard. 
The, Textile Industry frankly 


acknowledges the marked bene- 
fits derived from the intensive ap- 
plication of the Crocker- Wheel- 
er Company to their problems 
and today the foremost Textile 
Mills use Crocker- Wheeler 


equipment. 
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By Gertrude Pahlow $1.50 net 
The story of a delightful, independent girl and her fight 
for expression and happiness. 


PETER KINDRED 
By Robert Nathan $2.00 net 
A vivid story of life in a great university and then in 
New York. 


THE SIAMESE CAT 


By Henry M. Rideout $1.50 net 
A tale of a Siamese cat, a Chinese ruby and a very at- 
tractive American girl. 


THE BIRDS OF HEAVEN 


By V. Korolenko $1.50 net 
Stories by the greatest of living 
Russian authors 


THE BEST NOVELS OF 
Blasco Ibanez 
SONNICA 


$1.60 net 
“Sonnica is to my mind the best novel by Blasco Ibanez 
that has appeared in English.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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’ $1.75 net 
It is a tale that fascinates and enthralls—N. Y. Tribune. 
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(Continued from page 608) 
excited revolt. The revolt and pity met 
in my heart and canceled each other. 
This sounds a little fine-spun, as I write 
it down, and it is only fair to Mr. Con- 
roy’s impersonation to add that an audi- 
ence, Hibernian enough to know some- 
thing of Parnell, gave no hint of any 
participation in my unrest. In the third 
act I myself found in his eloquence a 
depth and fervency which would have 
impressed me in another part or a dif- 
ferent play. But here Mr. Robinson 
maliciously interposed between me and 
my growing, or at least germinating, ap- 
preciation of Mr. Conroy. Parnell, 
called upon for explanations, explains in 
the airiest and the rosiest vein, unfold- 
ing to Irishmen on the eve of civil out- 
break, a programme which Shelley would 
have found too evanescent for his “Re- 
volt of Islam” and Sir Thomas More too 
abstract for his Utopia. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 


The Industrial Problem 


A READER of the Review, wishing to 
stimulate clear thinking on the in- 
dustrial problem, is trying to collect a 
dozen or fifteen books to that end. He 
names, as essential, “Glenn Frank’s book 


on ‘The Politics of Industry,’ Professor 
John R. Commons’s ‘History of Labor,’ 
William L. M. King’s ‘Industry and Hu- 
manity,’ Alfred E. Zimmern’s ‘Nation- 
ality and Government,’ and F. S. Mar- 
vin’s ‘Progress and History.’ ” 

He asks the Review for additional ti- 
tles. It may be said, first, that books on 
the specific subject of strikes were named 
in an article printed in this department 
on September 6. But for the broader 
subject of the industrial problem here 
are some suggestions for the reader of 
to-day: John A. Hobson’s “Work and 
Wealth” (Macmillan, 1914) and Carl H. 
Mote’s “Industrial Arbitration” (Bobbs, 
1916). Then there is John R. Commons’s 
“Industrial Good-Will” (McGraw, 1919), 
which has been commended for managers 
of plants as well as for students. Syd- 
ney J. Chapman is the editor of a sym- 
posium by English writers, called “La- 
bour and Capital after the War” (Mac- 
millan, 1919), while “Mediation, Investi- 
gation and Arbitration in Industrial Dis- 
putes” (Appleton, 1916), by George E. 
Barnett and David McCabe, and a volume 
by the Secretary of Commerce, William 
C. Redfield, “The New Industrial Day; 
a Book for Men Who Employ Men” (Cen- 
tury, 1912) are also indicated. 

“Management and Men” (Century, 
1919) by Meyer Bloomfield, is a compre- 
hensive view of English industrial rela- 


THE REVIEW believes: 


That the worst blow to progress would be to sacrifice the 


progress of the past; 


That America ought to continue to be what she has made 


herself, a nation of self-reliant freemen; 


That alien elements should be assimilated, not propitiated ; 
That labor should strive for betterment, not domination; 
That “open-mindedness” is no substitute for common-sense; 
That idealism derives from thought as well as from emotion; 
That the idealism generated by the war should be “consoli- 


dated,” not vaporized; 


That one should not be ashamed to love one’s own country 


best. 
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tions, with an appendix containing 7 
important documents bearing on cy 
affairs in Great Britain. Sydney 

Chapman’s “Work and Wages, Pas 


III. Social Betterment” (Lon 2 
1915) is one of the series in conta 
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of Earl Brassey’s “Work and Wages® 
John Leitch is the author of a 
called “Man to Man; the Story of 
trial Democracy” (Forbes, 1919), 
Fred H. Colvin, in “Labor Turnover, 
Loyalty and Output” (McGraw, 1919) gt 
tempts to give the workingman’s views, 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Barbusse, Henri. Light. Dutton. 

Bassett, S. W. The Harbor Road. Pen, 
Publ. Co. $1.50. 

Fauley, W. F. 
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Kenyon, Camilla. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50 net. 

Merwin, Samuel. The Passionate Pj 
grim. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75 net. 

Mundy, Talbot. The Ivory Trail. Bobbs- 
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Patterson, Marjorie. 
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Richardson, Norval. 
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$1.60 net. 
Sinclair, May. Macmil- 
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